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A Step on the Way to War 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

It seems to me that the most important thing 
in the United Nations Charter is the assertion 
in Chapter I, Article I, Section II, that to de- 
velop friendly relations among nations there 
must be respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self determination of peoples. Nothing is 
said in the charter of the United Nations or any 
document preceding it about communism, so- 
cialism, private property capitalism, monarchy 
or any other possible form of government. 

This principle has rather far-reaching conse- 
quences. Of course it must be adhered to, as 
long as the United Nations exist. It can’t be 
adopted in San Francisco and thrown over- 
board in Washington. All members of the U.N. 
are pledged to adhere to its principles. Accord- 
ing to Section II, Article II, Chapter I of the 
charter, “all members are pledged to fulfill in 
good faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the charter.” 

It is evident that as a loyal member of the 
U.N. we have no right to interfere with the 
form of government in Greece, Czechoslovakia 
or anywhere else. For the sake of world peace 
we have given up the right to fight commu- 
nism. All we have a right to do is compete 
with communism. 

In a letter to Senator Wayland Brooks of 
Hlinois, I said: 

“I regard Truman’s new foreign policy as 
bad because it is a serious break with the U.N. 
and therefore a dangefous step on the way to 
war. . . . Fundamentally he has failed to recog- 
nize equality and rights of all forms of gov- 
ernment.” 

Dr. Charles S. Bacon 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Wrong Direction 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I believe that the President’s proposals, re- 
garding Greece and Turkey, look in the wrong 
direction, towards war rather than towards 
peace. They have stirred up war talk. They 
have certainly lowered the prestige of the 
United Nations, and they have gone a long 
step ahead in dividing the world into two. I 
regret them. 

Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
‘St. Luke’s Church 
San Francisco, Calif. 


More and More Important 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have been wanting to write to you for 
some time, but I am a college student and have 
been preoccupied with examinations. 

I must take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on a job well done. Soviet Russia Today 
is getting better all the time. Because of recent 
developments and increasing war-mongering 
your magazine also becomes more and more 
important all the time. Therefore I wish you 
continued success. 

Many of your readers have expressed a desire 
to correspond with Soviet citizens. I, too, would 
like to join in this fine project. 

My hope is that wherever your magazine 
goes it may influence public opinion in favor of 
peace between the USA and the USSR. 

If a certain Herr Hitler still lives, he must be 
very happy as a result of Mr. Truman’s appar- 
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ent endorsement of the Churchill “holy cru- 
sade”’ to protect everyone from communism. 
Let’s make him unhappy! 
Jake Landes 


Dublin, Penna. 


No SRT—a Catastrophe 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

To miss one issue of Soviet Russia Today 
at this most critical time in world events, when 
our relationship with the USSR shows signs of 
rapid and wanton deterioration, would repre- 
sent a minor catastrophe for me—in the sense 
that a feeling of hopelessness would envelop 
me, knowing that a’ voice for a true. peace 
based on an equality of peoples free of exploi- 
tation of one another has failed to deliver by 
rational process a blow to the vicious and sin- 
ister forces that are at work to provoke a third 
world war which could truly be—Armageddon 
of Man. 

August Maurin 
Coraopolis, Penna. 


Toward Peace and Good Will 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am enclosing a money order to counter- 
balance deceit and ill-will as spouted by our 
reactionaries and war-mongers which can lead 
to a disastrous third world war. 

What hurts me is that I am just a poor stiff 
and really cannot afford this amount of money 
without sacrificing some of my personal needs. 
Yet, I'll gladly do this if I can contribute a 
little something toward peace and good-will 
among mankind. 

I wish to congratulate and thank Soviet Rus- 
sia Today and its staff for its heroic battle to 
eliminate pain, sorrow and misunderstanding 
throughout the world. 

Victor Kronquist 
Allyn, Washington 


Helping Dispel Doubts 
‘To Soviet Russia Topay: 

You are doing a fine job editing an informa- 
tive and friendly magazine—one that should 
have a wide circulation to meet the needs and 
demands of today. There are many doubts and 
questions in the minds of the average Ameri- 
can today, and your magazine is necessary to 
help dispel those doubts and answer those 
questions. 

Please accept the enclosed contribution. 

Rosina Woodhause 
Harold Woodhause 
Fairfield, Montana 


Unbiased Information 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I consider your magazine a very valuable 
publication to anyone who desires unbiased 
and constructive data on the Soviet Union. 

A. D. McMurray 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our Cover 


The two little girls off for a stroll were pho- 
tographed in Tashkent, the capital of’the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic, in Soviet Central 
Asia. The toddler on the right is wearing the 
traditional Uzbek costume. All photos in this 
issue,'except where specified, are from Sovfoto. 










The Main Issue—Friendship with the USSR 
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GREAT AMERICAN DEBATE CONTINUES. WITHIN A SHORT 


time, we shall be celebrating the second anniversary of 
victory over Japan, and two years have sped by since the 
Nazis were compelled to surrender. Yet the peace is far from 
having been secured, and the great debate continues in our 
country on the structure of the peace itself. 

It’s a curious thing, this American debate. Our statesmen 
negotiate treaties; our President assures us that our foreign 
policy is clear; our political leaders affirm this policy in count- 
less speeches; the Congress votes by substantial majorities to 
back what is known as the Truman Doctrine—and yet 
nothing seems to be decided. 

The great debate goes on among Americans, because they 
are not satisfied with details or superficialities, and they sense 
that the main course is wrong. The foundations of a foreign 
policy are the main thing—and these have not been estab- 
lished, and that is why the debate continues. 

The truth is that America has not faced the main issue— 
friendship with the Soviet Union. America has attempted to 
evade this principle as the sheet anchor of our foreign policy 
and the result is a great underlying uneasiness gripping our 
whole people. Until we consolidated our alliance with the 
Soviet Union at the Teheran and Yalta conferences, we did 
not have a strategy of victory. Once we did, the victory came 
quickly. The same wisdom has not prevailed for the peace. 
The result is world disturbance and a deep, gnawing, na- 
tional uncertainty. 

Do the Soviets desire to shape the peace together with us? 
Premier Stalin answered this question with a straightforward 
“yes” in his interview with the Republican leader, Harold 
Stassen, revealed early in May. 

It was not the first time that Stalin had projected his con- 
viction of a long-range cooperation between the two social 
systems represented by America and Russia. A year ago, he 
gave Eddy Gilmore, Pulitzer prize winner, frank answers to 
frank questions. Last September, he even told the British 
correspondent, Alexander Werth, that he hoped for early 
meetings with President Truman, not only one but several. 

Yet the myth has been widely circulated, by dubious quota- 
tions from Stalin’s early writings, that the Soviet leadership 
believes war inevitable, and believes that the two social sys- 
tems must sooner or later engage in a death grapple. 

Mr. Stassen asked about this matter quite bluntly. Mr. 
Stalin replied: “It’s not possible that I said the two economic 
systems could not cooperate .. . there was not a single party 
Congress or plenary session of the Central Committee’ at 
which I said or could have said that cooperation between the 
two systems was impossible. I did say that there existed capi- 
talist encirclement and danger of attack on the USSR’... it 
is necessary to make a distinction between the possibility of 
cooperating and the wish to cooperate. The possibility always 
exists, but there is not always present the wish to cooperate.” 

Then Stalin suggested a comparison with the history of 
Soviet-German relations. He pointed out that the economic 
system of Germany and the United States was the same, even 
though the government structures were different. The Soviet 
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Union was quite prepared to live at peace with Germany; but 
it was Germany’s aggressive policies which made this im- 
possible. 

Mr. Stassen must have blinked at the indirect challenge by 
Stalin as to whether the United States was taking the German 
path. He protested that cooperation between our country and 
Russia must be “mutual.” To which Stalin replied: “Yes, | 
want to bear testimony to the fact that Russia wants to co- 
operate.” 


The Treaty for Austria 


E HAVE CITED THIS DIALOGUE, WHICH IS ONLY A FRAGMENT 
We the very stimulating Stassen-Stalin discussion, because it 
puts the record straight, and confronts us all with the ques- 
tion: What then is standing in the way of American-Soviet 
cooperation? ; 

We could go round the map and take a dozen situations— 
in Korea, Japan, the United Nations, the Dardanelles, and 
explore in detail why cooperation between us and the Soviet 
Union is so far from being realized. Suppose, however, we 
take the relatively simple story of the difficulties besetting the 
treaty for Austria, that throws some light on the larger ques- 
tion of the treaty for Germany which in turn involves the 
whole European settlement. 

Austria is a fairly strategic country of central Europe. It 
flanks Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and con- 
trols the headwaters of the vital Danube. An American-Soviet 
settlement on the future of this country becomes something of 
a test for other questions as well. The mutual decision to 
evacuate Austria would mean a measure of confidence on 
both sides. 

What stands in the way? When we examine the record of 
the Moscow conference, where the foreign ministers and their 
deputies debated long and hard about the Austrian treaty, 
it’s plain that most issues are readily negotiable. There was 
1.0 serious disagreement that Austria shares a measure of the 
Nazi war responsibility; there was no great dispute over the 
size of Austria’s future armed forces, or the functions of her 
police. 

Even the question of $150,000,000 in reparations for Yugo- 
slavia or the proposition that a section of the province of 
Carinthia should be returned to Yugoslavia (since the bulk 
of its peoples are Slovenes), could not have caused the dead- 
lock. More difficult territorial questions were solved in the 
writing of the treaties for the Axis satellites. 

The stumbling block appears to be the problem of. repara- 
tions—not from Austria itself, which all countries are agreed 
should not pay reparations—but from the assets of German 
companies established in Austria after the German occupation 
of March 12, 1938. Here is one of those knotty, obscure 
questions which are so hard to understand in the day’s dis 
patches,-and yet need so much to be understood for they show 
what stands in the way of a settlement. 

At the Potsdam conference it was agreed that the Soviet 




































, Union was entitled to reparations from German external as 


sets in eastern Europe, including Austria; the western powers 
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were entitled to seize German external assets in the rest of the 
world. The United States, Great Britain and other countries 
proceeded to take the German assets. Negotiations proceeded 
with Sweden, Switzerland, Argentina and Spain where Ger- 
man companies had tried to conceal their foreign holdings. 
A strange struggle developed in Austria. According to the 
Austrian finance minister, Jacob Schaerff, the Soviets claimed 
109 properties, and the United States considered that only 90 
of these were really German. For many months, the Austrian 
ut @ vovernment, a coalition of Socialists and Rightist Catholics, 
N- @ tried to evade the issue by nationalizing these properties. The 
United States, which opposes nationalization everywhere else, 
by ff even in the British zone, was in the peculiar position of fa- 
an Hi \oring it in Austria. There was a real possibility that the 
nd f@ Austrians who share some of the war guilt would actually 
7 prot by holding on to German properties under the guise 
co- M that they were really Austrian, while the Soviet Union which 
bore the brunt of the war would be cheated. And there was 
a real suspicion that American corporations would be in a 
position to step in and buy up these assets cheaply, thus tight- 
ENT [MH ening their grip on the Austrian economy. 
e it The United States then proposed a formula, to which Sec- 
xes- [etary Marshall adhered throughout the whole Moscow con- 
viet [ ference, which recognizes the Soviet claim to German assets, 
except those acquired by “force or duress” after March 1938, 
\s— fH the date of the German occupation. 
and 7% Now it’s clear. that the formula of “duress” offers many 
viet HH loopholes. It would not be hard for Austrian collaborators to 
we [claim that they were forced to turn over their assets to the 
the Reich, against their will. Thus, after profiting from the 
ues- fi German occupation, they would entrench their hold on prop- 
the HH uties which were really subject to reparations. It must be 
membered that the western powers still maintain claims 
e. It MH against Austria on the grounds of damage to the properties 
con- fof their nationals, which, according to the Austrian delega- 
oviet MH tion in Moscow, would mean an Austrian expenditure of 
ig of MH ‘billions of schillings.” 
n to But an interesting thing happened in Moscow. The Soviet 
e on Mioreign minister, V. M. Molotov, did not dispute the formula 
of “duress.” In fact, he said that German property “cannot 
rd of [Mle included which Germany or German citizens secured by 
their Hiorce, nor state seizures under German administration which 













reaty, Mtook place without compensation, nor property which was 
> was Mobtained through Aryanization.” 
yf the According to Alexander Kendrick, Moscow reporter for 
x the ithe Chicago Sun, writing in the New Republic for May 5th, 
yf her Mihe Soviet Union and Austria were on the verge of reaching 
in agreement in Moscow. “The Russians made a 50-50 joint 
Yugo Mock company proposition covering the most important of the 
ce of Hisputed assets, as they did in Romania, and the Austrians 
bulk Bixemed willing on the ground that half a loaf was better 
dead- Hithan none. 
in the # “At this point, Marshall decided that the Austrians did not 


‘now what was good for them. At secret meetings on the 
\ustrian question; he and two other American generals, Mark 
lark and Bedell Smith, declared they would never permit 
\ustria to become anybody’s vassal and even came out in 
‘holehearted favor of nationalization to prevent German as- 
tts from staying in Soviet hands. . . . Meanwhile in his 
om at the National Hotel, Austrian foreign minister, Karl 
ttuber, paced the floor thinking his bitter thoughts about his 
‘tw friends. Gruber had staked his all on getting a treaty, 
te lack of which may change his government. Austria did 
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al as Mivorse with the U.S. negotiating on her behalf than she would 
bowels Blve done alone.” (Turn to next page.) 
DAYMUNE 1947 














To Our Readers 


Your Answer Is Yes?! 


OU have shown by your generous financial gifts, by 
your warm letters of support, that you want the mag- 
azine to keep going. You have demonstrated your belief 
in our work to help block the evil plans of the anti- 
Sovieteers and war-instigators, and to further American- 


Soviet friendship and peace. 


We are doing our part by making drastic economies. 
This month for the first time, we appear with a self- 
cover, at considerable saving. With four pages less we 
must try to make the best possible. use of every inch of 
space. ° 

Instead of our monthly review and comment on inter- 
national relations, in which in the past we have tried to 
cover, however briefly, a variety of current developments, 
we are experimenting with an over-all article dealing 
more fully with the most vital phases of American-Soviet 


relations. 


We would like your comments on this and other phases 
of our magazine. What do you find most valuable? What 
can be eliminated with least detriment to our usefulness? 


We value your suggestions. Please send them in. 


We wish we could stop asking for money. But we can- 
not. You have helped us through an immediate crisis. 
But every month brings a new crisis, and we must ask 
you to keep on sending your dollars and checks in a 
steady stream. Your contributions are our life blood. We 
still have $10,000 to go to complete the current $25,000 


we are asking for. Please keep it coming! 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


” 


My answer is “Yes.”? And I am enclosing a [] check 


[] money order [] currency in the sum of #.................... 








In the New York Times for May 8, 1947, reporter Albion 
Ross confirms the fact that “Austrians felt that the United 
States had been a little too rigid on the German property 
question.” 

Foreign minister Gruber is reported to have told the Aus- 
trian parliament that an agreement with Moscow is possible 
and “what can be done in Vienna could just as easily have 
been done in six weeks in Moscow.” 

We have gone into this Austrian tangle in some detail, be- 
cause it raises the suspicion that the United States did not 
want an agreement with the Soviet Union. It was caught on 
the horns of dilemmas, manufactured by itself. It wanted a 
Soviet withdrawal of troops which would automatically take 
place after a treaty; yet it prevents the Austrians themselves 
from reaching a satisfactory settlement on reparations. 

The blame is placed on the Soviet Union by Secretary Mar- 
shall and his adviser, John Foster Dulles. Yet the facts show 
that the blame for delaying an Austrian treaty points to the 
United States itself. We are ready to cooperate, say the Rus- 
sians. The answer from the United States is a “yes-but.” 


The Keynote of American Policy 


T DID NOT TAKE LONG AFTER THE DEADLOCK OF THE Moscow 
| conference to disclose, that non-cooperation with the Soviet 
Union was becoming the theme-song of American policy. 

A trend is setting in—the keynote for American policy in 
this period—and that is to make a series of world-wide uni- 
lateral moves, which entirely abandon the concept of Big 
Four relations, and the strategy is equally plain: it is hoped 
that by world-wide unilateral action directed against the 
Soviet Union and any nation which we consider to be in her 
“orbit,” the United States will build up such an enormous 
power and pressure that the Soviet Union will be compelled 
to come to terms—on American terms. 

Secretary Marshall hinted at this strategy when he selected 
to reveal only one passage from his interview with Stalin, the 
one which Marshall interprets as a Soviet perspective of seek- 
ing “peace by exhaustion.” Stalin said he was confident that 
the great powers will ultimately agree; Marshall interpreted 
this to mean that the Soviet Union is trying to wear us out. 
From this nimble logic it is only one step to a strategy of 
pressuring the Soviets on all sides in the attempt to compel 
them to knuckle under to us. 

This is the meaning of a speech which Under-Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson made in an obscure town of Cleveland, 
Mississippi on the V-E Day anniversary, a speech which gives 
away the real meaning of the Truman Doctrine and fore- 
shadows the next phase of American strategy on Germany. 

If Americans were naive enough to think that the $400;- 
000,000 loan or gift to Greece and Turkey was an isolated 
case of helping two countries on the “verge of collapse,” Mr. 
Acheson clearly disabuses us of this illusion. He said the 
Truman Doctrine embodies a five point program, in which 
three points are most important: 

a) Large scale additional foreign loans so that countries 
“resisting totalitarianism” can continue buying through 1948 
and 1949, 

b) “Top priority” of American materials for reconstruction 
to those peoples seeking to “preserve their independence and 
democratic institutions and human freedoms against totali- 
larian pressures.” 

c) “Pushing ahead” alone on the reconstruction of Ger- 
many and Japan, which Acheson called the “those two great 
workshops of Europe and Asia” (United Press, May 8). 
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If we translate this remarkable expansion of the gifts to 
Greece and Turkey, we can get a significant picture. The 
United States is not waiting for the next meeting of the for- 
eign ministers to complete the writing of the German treaty. 
It is unilaterally by-passing all of our Allies and seeking to 
revive the Reich quickly. 

Moreover, even in advance of any Allied discussions on 
japan, the United States is going to rebuild that “great work. 
shop”—a phrase which must sound strangely on the ears of 
the Chinese, the Filipinos, the Koreans, the Indonesians, and 
the Soviet Union, too, al! of whom suffered from Japanese 
imperialism for a decade. 

Finally, Mr. Acheson is announcing a policy of blockading 
the Soviet Union and all states friendly to it, while simul- 
taneously dangling the offer of economic assistance to any 
nation that will do America’s bidding. This is the plain 
meaning of the phrase “top priority.” 

It is this speech of Acheson, following the intimations of 
the Marshall report and the speech of John Foster Dulles, the 
Republican foreign policy brain-truster, which indicates plain- 
ly why the Moscaw conference did not succeed, at least from 
the American point of view. 

The reason for this was that our policy-makers came there 
to make up their minds that they do not wish to come to 
terms with the Soviet Union under the present context of in- 
ternational relations. That is why the Austrian treaty and the 
German treaty were not written—because we did not want to 
write them, because we expect to change the present context 
of economic and political relations in the next six months, and 
hope at that time to impose our way of running the world on 
a largely unwilling humanity. 

Such hopes have no place in any workable plan to secure 
the peace. The fact that the results of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference did not further such hopes indeed points to 
success rather than failure. No one could have expected 
that the complex matters before the foreign ministers would 
be easy of solution. It is unfortunate that our diplomacy 
created new obstacles in a situation already beset with so 
many. But the important thing is that the conferences will 
go on, that in the end the people of the world who fought 
to get rid of fascism, will insist on a settlement that embodies 
that aim, and will not accept the aims of any diplomacy 
not based on consolidating the victory over fascism. 

Needless to say, such a diplomacy reflects desperation. It 
1eflects fright by men who expected to frighten the Soviet 
Union with the threat of the Truman Doctrine and are 
astonished that the Soviet leaders are not easily frightened. 
Such a diplomacy—rebuilding Germany and Japan—runs 
the very real risk of reviving those reactionary forces which 
once before in our time grew strong enough to menace Us. 
At one stroke, the Acheson speech admits and confirms the 
Soviet judgment that our policy bases itself on retaining bul- 
warks of reaction wherever possible. 

And what happens if, after six months, the USSR:still re- 
mains calm, cool and collected, as its leaders were during the 
Moscow parley? What happens if this summer’s harvest, and 
the steady revival of production in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union itself actually improves the position of the s 
called Soviet bloc? What happens if the French working: 
class refuses to let its hard won gains be whittled down, ot 
the Chinese Communists make decisive advances against the 
Kuomintang to which the United States is still giving direct 
end indirect loans of munitions and equipment? , 

Desperate men, who make desperation the keystone of theif 
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policy, become dangerous when thwarted. The whole trend 
of international affairs—such as the signs of Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreements and the improved relations. between Britain 
and Poland, or the stronger guerrilla activities in Greece— 
all indicate that the Truman Doctrine will not work. 

It will, rather as Henry Wallace has said, really isolate us 
from the world. That is when the trend toward war which 
is implicit in the Truman Doctrine will show itself more 
plainly. The American people will be asked not only to pay 
the bills of an unworkable policy but to consider the path of 
physical conflict where economic and political conflict had 
failed to achieve its purpose. 


Behind the Reparations Issue 


HERE IS NO EVIDENCE THAT THE SovigT UNION’s BEHAVIOR AT 
Tike Moscow parley can be given as an alibi for the Acheson- 
Marshall-Dulles strategy. For when we dig behind the mass 
of debate on the German treaty, a few main facts stand out: 

1. On the political structure of the Reich, there were no 
insoluble disagreements. Molotov’s definition of a federal 
Germany, with a. centralized administration of economic 
affairs, is ‘not far different from the verbal meaning of a 
tederal state as given by Marshall. If it were just a matter 
of defining the idea of federalisrh, a formula could be found. 

In actual fact, however, American policy has encouraged 
separatism in the Reich, leading to an actual dismemberment 
of Germany, which is a different thing from federalism. And 
neither the British nor’ the French actually favor a centralized 
administration of the Reich, as: proposed by the Potsdam 
accord two years ago. 

2. The United States says that it has formed an economic 
bloc with Great Britain’s zone only because the Soviet Union 
did not accede to centralized economic administration. But 
the truth is that there are serious rifts within the Anglo 
American bloc, for the British are by no means anxious to 
allow big American business firms to take over that powerful 
sector of the Reich Ruhr and the Rhineland which the British 
army controls. 

The Christian Science Monitor for April 30 publishes a 
revealing article by Saville Davis from London that indicates 
a sharp divetgence of American and British policy: 

“The merger which is popularly supposed to have taken 
place between these zones has not in fact proceeded beyond 
the elementary stage. Seven months after the initial agreement 
and three mortths after it was codified, strong differences of 
cpinion effectively divide the British and American authori- 
ties, and a near stalemate now prevails. . . . Denunciations of 
Russia for declining to agree to a unified Germany come 
somewhat awkwardly ... from the two western allies who 
themselves are far from agreement on issues which are very 
much the same.” 

The Soviets stand in principle for a joint administration of 
the Reich’s economy, but the rub comes in when our State 
Department wants to penetrate the Soviet zone and the Brit- 
ih zone, but is not prepared to make the quid pro quo of 
granting the Soviet Union its legitimate demand for repara- 
tions. 


This question of reparations has been badly battered around | 


in our press, but its essence is quite simple. The Yalta agree- 
ment provided two kinds of reparations: by the dismantling of 
physical plant, and by reparations from current production. 
The Soviet Union was entitled to the dismantling of German 
plants in its zone, plus 25 per cent of the plants in the western 
zone, 10 per cent of which went to Poland. And a protocol 
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of the Yalta pact specifies “annual delivery of goods from 
current production after the end of the war for a period to 
be fixed.” 

What happened? The reparations sub-committee of the 
Allied Control Council reported on March 30, during the 
Moscow parley, that actually the dismantling of plants from 
the western zone for the Soviet Union ceased in June, 1946— 
a short two months. after it started. Not only have the Rus- 
sians been cheated by this failure, our failure, to live up to our 
commitments but some sixteen other nations have similar 
complaints. 

But if the USSR could not get reparations in physical plant, 
it was surely entitled to reparations from current production. 
And for this purpose, Molotov indicated that he was prepared 
to see German steel capacity rise from 7,500,000 tons to 12,- 
000,000 tons. But the United States—whose spokesmen are 
constantly bewailing the low level of German production on 
the grounds that it hampers German exports and therefore 
causes great relief expenditures on our part to compensate for 
the inability of Germany to import—balked at raising German 
production, if it would mean reparations for Russia. 

Secretary Marshall admitted this when he proposed, as a 
tentative formula, that the USSR could ‘get reparations from 
current production if she gave up her claim to the dismantling 
of plants from the western zone. This was a great and funda- 
mental admission by Marshall—it revealed that we have not 
fulfilled our side‘of the bargain as far as dismantling of plants 
are concerned; and second, it admits that the American ob- 
jection to reparations from current production is not a matter 
of principle, as our public had been led to believe. For if we 
were ready to strike such a bargain, we were actually aban- 
doning ‘the previous rigid position. 

This proposal will be studied further by the Sovjet leaders. 
But we can understand their reluctance to see their claims on 
German reparations whittled down. We can understand it 
first because of their enormous war losses, and second, because 
the Allied powers have actually been drawing reparations 
from the Reich in hidden forms. In the opinion of Molotov, 
the figure easily reaches the ten billions which the Soviets 
consider themselves entitled to. 

Despite Secretary Marshall’s disclaimer of this, the facts 
that have filtered through the press indicate the correctness 
of Molotov’s claim. Both Britain and the United States have 
received sizable sums in “invisible reparations” both from 
the dismantling of German plants in their zones and out 
of current production. Britain has received considerable ma- 
chinery and finished goods, timber, coal, etc. The United 
States has received supplies of aluminum, and large quanti- 
ties of consumer goods—cameras, footwear, etc. Goods have 
been bought up in Germany by British and American 
authorities at unduly low prices, paid for in almost value- 
less marks, exported and resold for dollars. Britain and 
the United States seized the greater part of the German 
gold reserve, both within Germany and in other countries. 
They have confiscated German valuables. German mer- 
chant ships are in their hands. They have also received 
German assets and capital investments abroad, running into 
considerable sums. German patents have also profited 
them greatly, since it is not merely a question of these 
patents having been published and therefore available to 
everyone, but of having access to the important technological 
processes which are largely valueless otherwise. Even on 
the basis of quite incomplete reports all this adds up to 
Molotov’s figure. (Continued on page 28) 
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To My 
American 
Friends 


On 
V-Day 


by D. ILYN 


A Soviet Veteran 


N May 9, 1945 we met the Third 

American Army commanded by 
General Patton. We had been anticipat- 
ing this for a long time, when we were 
at the Volga, Stalingrad, during the 
hardest of the fighting on the Mius and 
Don rivers, when were were forcing the 
Dnieper, during the long weeks of fight- 
ing at Budapest, during the April bat- 
tles for Vienna. We knew that such a 
meeting would be possible only after the 
destruction of Hitler’s war machine. The 
fortunes of war led us to that meeting 
in the upper reaches of the Danube, at 
Lintz. 

The officers and privates of your 65th 
Division were the first American soldiers 
to meet the Soviet guardsmen’ who had 
covered the long road from Stalingrad 
to Western Austria. Neither we nor the 
Americans then had the chance even to 
rid ourselves of the dust. There were 
no parades and no celebration. We just 
took a brief respite from the fighting. 
But there was plenty of elation, direct 
and heartfelt talk, comprehensible though 
in different languages. This was a meet- 
ing of friends. 


IT will always remember my meeting 
with General Bernhard, the commander 
of the division. I can still see his friendly 
smile. How sincerely his words rang 
when he said: “I am happy to be the 
first to meet the famed Red Army here, 
in the upper reaches of the Danube.” 
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When U. S. and Soviet troops met in May, 1945, they were eager to swap gifts—here 
they are examining Cossack swords 


Three days later, on May 12, we met 
General Patton on the airdrome near 
Lintz and on May 15 the generals and 
commanding officers of the Third Ameri- 
can Army were our guests. There was a 
lot of conversation. Many questions 
were exchanged and stories told. We 
did a lot of explaining and also learned 
a good deal in turn. We did not only 


speak of the past, but of the future too.. 


We were all agreed that our friend- 
ship formed during the war must not 
cease after the fighting. I remember the 
photograph of our famous flyer Pokrysh- 
kin, thrice Hero of the Soviet Union, 
which the American Army Captain Hil- 
bert showed me. “He is everything that 
an officer should be,” he said. “We are 
proud to be your friends.” We heard 
our army praised by American officers 
and privates and not only at official recep- 
tions. We could see that the American 
Army was well acquainted. with its Al- 
lies, with the Soviet people and the 
British army. We were often surprised 
to notice that our American friends were 
not only familiar with the names of the 
marshals of the Soviet Army, but with 
many of our Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

We were invited to visit the USA after 
the war, were furnished many addresses 
and assured that we would receive a 
friendly welcome. 

“If we could only wind things up in 
the East, with Japan, then go home to 
our families,” the Americans often said. 

We sympathized with this, though 
the prospects seemed faint at the time. 

We remember the simple words of 
an American tankist: “If you hadn't 
held out at Stalingrad, we in America 
would have perished just as you would.” 

Nor was it politeness which prompted 
us Soviet officers to give due tribute to 
the American Army in the wat. We 
could do this with real sincerity. 

I am recalling those meetings not 
only because it is customary to recall 


pleasant things on jubilee events, but 
for another reason too. 

I read the American newspapers fre- 
quently and have been searching for the 
voices of the friends we met in those 
memorable May days of 1945 and later. 
Iam glad when I find such voices, but 
it does not happen very often. Naturally 
I am interested in what the American 
press has to say about the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Army. The things I read 
are astonishing and painful. It is im: 
possible to remain indifferent to the 
stream of slander, but the strangest thing 
of all is that no objections to this are 
offered by those who through their own 
hard experience had learned the mean- 
ing and value of our Stalingrad battle- 
cry “Not One Step Back!” The pages 
of the large American newspapers are 
trequently littered with slander against 
the Soviet land and the Soviet Army. 
The people overseas, those of them at 
any rate who have gone through the 
war, should know what the words “not 
one step back” meant at Stalingrad when 
cur troops by their staunchness enabled 
the Western Allies to prepare for the 
landing in Normandy. Such Americans, 
I am sure, do not believe the slander. 
Those who fought side by side with the 
millions who wore different uniforms 
but fought under the same banner of 
freedom and independence must find 
it easier to estimate the contribution of 
the Soviet land and its Army to victory. 
They, the veterans of the Second World 
War, their wives and children, will not 
believe the lies about our country, about 
the Soviet Army. 

The Soviet people have no doubts as 
to the quality of their friendship with 
the American people. We fought against 
the same enemy and together won the 
victory. No one shall undermine that 
friendship, but the vicious slander aimed 
to sow discord between our nations must 
cease. 


SOVIET RUSSIA -TODAY 
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A least a score of books have been 
written on the importance of oil as 
a controversial issue in international di- 
plomacy. It has long been taken for 
granted as one of the most explosive ele- 
ments in the relations between states. 
Although American citizens as_ late 
as the middle twenties were not aware 
that the United States had an “oil pol- 
icy,” it was generally assumed by Euro- 
peans that oil was the major factor that 
lor so long kept the United States from 
recognizing Mexico and later from fail- 
ing for years to recognize the Soviet 
Union, while interventionist armies tried 
to grab the oil wells of the Caucasus. 

It was also because of oil that the 
United States paid Colombia $25,000,000 
lamages for the rape of Panama in 1903, 
werthrew the Tinoco government in 
Costa Rica and aided the Leguia gov- 
tnment in Peru with financial advisors 
ind bankers’ loans. Our. relation with 
Venezuela, and other Latin 
American countries were also greatly 
iluenced by oil considerations. 

The Lausanne Conference of 1922-23 
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This map gives a graphic picture of Middle Eastern oil interests. It should be noted 
that indication of Soviet oil concessions in northern Iran is not quite accurate, for 


although promised, the Iranian parliament has thus far not ratified the agreement. 








ROBERT W. DUNN is Executive Sec- 
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tuthor of American Foreign Investments, 
@ Americanization of Labor, Soviet 
lade Unions and other books. He is 
‘itor of The Labor Fact Book series, of 
hich No. 8 has just been published. 
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was devoted primarily to straightening 
out conflicting oil claims in the Near 
East. Oil had likewise been the dom- 
inating topic at the San Remo Confer- 
ence in 1920 and at other international 
parleys during the postwar economic and 
political maneuverings of British, U. S., 
French, Japanese and Dutch imperial- 
isms. 

It will be remembered that no less 
high-minded a Secretary of State than 
Charles Evans Hughes carried on a 
sharp diplomatic fight for U. S. oil in- 
terests in Mesopotamia (Iraq) and how 
he subsided entirely when the British 
gave the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey a share, incidentally, ignoring all 
other companies. Both the Wilson and 
Harding administrations carried on vig- 
orous diplomatic offensives on behalf of 
the American companies which resulted 
in their obtaining a share in the Turkish 
Petroleum Co., which later became the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., with a 75-year con- 
cession in the Mosul oil fields.* 

On the front page of the special fea- 


*“For the full story of this earlier struggle for oil 
and the history of the Chester Concession, the 
Ottoman American Development Co. and the Tur- 


tures section of the New York Times 
way back in January 22, 1928, we find 
a full story by the then star economic 
reporter, Evans Clark, headed “The 
World Fight for Oil Grows Bitter.” It 
dealt with the “open declaration of war” 
between the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York and the Royal Dutch-Shell com- 
bination, the two great world oil trusts 
of the time. Clark quoted a leading 
French authority: “Who has oil has em- 
pire.” It was reminiscent of Lord Cur- 
zon’s remark ten years before, that “The 
Allies floated to victory on a wave of oil.” 
The diplomatic battle over oil raged 
back and forth for years with British 
and U. S. governments and companies 
arriving at certain understandings. 
The facts of most recent importance 
deal with the advances that the Ameri- 
can companies have made in the Near 
or Middle East leading up to the an- 
nouncement of the Truman Doctrine. 
This statement on the Communist “con- 
tainment,” as one British paper put it, 
must have been made by President 
Truman while standing on a barrel of 
oil. Barron’s (March 17), the national 
financial magazine, with equal realism, 


kish Petroleum Co., see section on ‘Petroleum “a0 ’ > «: 
in Politics” in Prof. Parker Thomas Moon’s said Truman’s address, March 12, “in 
Imperialism and World Politics (Macmillan, 


1926). 


(Continued on page 27) 


A typical collective farm scene. What happened to some of these farms during 
the war, and how they are managing today, is described in the article below 


ARISEN FROM THE ASHES 


HE Voroshilov Collective Farm was 

situated in a tranquil out-of-the 
way corner of Smolensk Region. The 
entire village of Liadtso — eighty-two 
homesteads—were members, and _ the 
cattle breeding and dairy sections, the 
machine and repair shops, the threshing 
and drying barns, the grain and flax 
warehouses were so numerous and so 
well constructed that you would have 
thought that they were the property of 
several farms. 

* 

jx HE battle around Yelnya raged for 

fifty-six days. The fields of the col- 
lective farm were scarred by anti-tank 
ditches, trenches and fox-holes, they were 
criss-crossed by barbed wire, and mines 
were planted in the soil as once it used 
to be planted with potatoes. For fifty- 
six days the Germans poured their 
bombs and shells into the fields. 

On October 4, 1941, on the fifty-sixth 
and most ominous day of the Yelnya 
battle, the Germans broke through the 
defenses and the Soviet Army retreated. 
That evening the SS. Viking Division 
occupied Liadtso village and posted a 
sign: “Property of the German Empire.” 
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by V. VELICHKO 


It was like a terrible nightmare. The 
village of Liadtso, with its fields, crops, 
property and people became the war 
loot of the Teutons. They took every- 
thing: horses, cows, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
agricultural machines; they pillaged the 
school, the clubhouse, the machine shop 
and the individual homes. 

Weeds appeared on the once trim 
plots, on the unused paths and the for- 
saken fields. A dead silence settled over 
the village, broken only by the whistling 
of the wind. It was as though life had 
stopped. 

But the spirit of the collective farm 
was still alive. A military council met 
at the home of a Komsomol, Konstantin 
Yevlampiev, where it was decided to 
mobilize for action. Alexei Averin, a 
Communist, organized a detachment of 
fifteen, armed with rifles and hand 
grenades. But the Germans managed 
to capture them and, together with 





V. VELICHKO is a Soviet journalist whose 
articles appear frequently in the press. This 
article has been translated from Pravda. 


seven other farmers, they were led to 
the brook and shot. In retaliation for 
the partisan activity, a group of the 
villagers were herded into a field, where- 
upon a fascist plane flew over: and 
dropped a bomb in their midst. 

Two years of nightmare passed. The 
Germans were being forced westward. 
Feverishly they built new lines of de- 
fense, using the starved, the emaciated 
and the sick to haul logs. 

On August 12, 1943, the Germans 
rounded up the remaining villagers and 
led them to the highway to be sent to 
Germany for forced labor. 

A long, sad caravan of old men and 
women and little children stretched out 
along the highway. Behind them the 
Germans mined the road. 

Two days later a fierce battle raged 
in the village of Liadtso and it lasted 
for two weeks. Before abandoning the 
place, the Germans set it on fire. Liadtso 
was levelled to the ground; on all sides 
there was nothing but smoldering ruins, 
burnt out tanks and cars. 


Four families, who luckily managed 


to escape being sent to the slave camps 
by hiding in the mined fields, now 
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returned to the smoldering ruins of their 
collective farm. 

“Round up whatever horses can be 
saved,” an elderly woman said to the 
‘men. “We must build up our farm 
again.” 







a 

HE collective farms all around were 

being reconstructed. But there was 
no news of the Liadtso farmers who 
had been taken into German slavery. 
On September 17, however, a large 
group appeared on the highway, and 
behind them there followed carts and 
wagons. Liberated by the Soviet Army, 
they were returning to their native vil- 
lage. For days they had walked with- 
out rest or sleep, through fields densely 
mined, in constant danger of being 









survived the German slave treatment 
reached their village and found it com- 
pletely demolished. 

They bared their heads in silence. 
It was right there in the midst of 
the rubble that they elected a new farm 
administration, organized brigades and 
appointed brigade leaders. This done, 
they dug out the ploughs and the seeds 
that they had so carefully hidden in the 
gound. During the occupation many 
of the people had starved, but not a 
sngle one of them had touched those 
valuable seed stores or ‘disclosed the 
secret to the enemy. 

Although the village of Liadtso was 














10 Bi completely wiped off the face of the 

for eath, the collective farm continued to 

the live there, in the trenches, the dug-outs, 

er Bithe bunkers, and under the ground. 

and There the indestructible seed of the vil- 
lage continued to grow, the seed of life 

The —the collective. 

ard. Stubbornly, bit by bit, grain by grain, 

de- thy began to build up their country. 

ated They lived on bread made of grass and 
Water. They dressed in sacking and 

nans Hines and reverted to the lapti, or straw 

and sandals. Most of the men were still 

10 Biighting at the front. Two of them: had 
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blown to bits. Finally, those who had 





awarded different governinent Orders 
and medals. 
* 

HE enemy was crushed. The Vor- 

oshilov Collective Farm took count 
of its losses. Each’ of the eighty-two 
families still had a representative on 
the farm, but not one of the families 
had escaped some deep loss. The cas- 
ualties were heavy: shot by the Germans 
(including the group of partisans )—23; 
died of hunger and disease during the 
occupation—24; perished from German 
mines and shells—3; wounded during 
the retaliation bombing—1l1; crippled 
by German mines—10; fell on the field 
cf battle—23; war orphans—46. 

If there had been no collective farm, 
nothing in the world could have pre- 
vented the village of Liadtso from suc- 
cumbing under the cruel blows. For 
the people would have scattered, and 
never returned. 

The men came back from the front, 
packed away their uniforms and medals, 
and set to work. Ivan Zuev, Hero of 
the Soviet Union, was elected chair- 
man of the farm. 

The state came to the aid of the col- 
lective farm with generous credits and 
loans and an unlimited allotment of 
lumber for the construction of houses, 
barns and the village school. In the 
spring of 1945 the farm received an 
allotment of seeds and some cows. 
From all corners of the country trains 
came to Smolensk Region loaded with 
gifts from the people. They brought 
clothing, seeds, cattle and machinery. 

The collective farmers began to clear 
the fields of mines, shells, bombs and 
barbed wire. They filled the trenches, 
dug-outs and craters with earth. It was 
a bitter and hard struggle for their land. 
Finally the first plough slowly and hes- 
itatingly started to break the soil. It 
turned the first layer, then dug one fur- 
row and then another, when suddenly 
there was an explosion. It had struck 
a mine. Three of the farmers were 
killed, and eight were injured. 

Only by the summer of 1945 were 










the fields completely cleared of the 
mines, shells and bombs. But the land 
is still so scarred by fortifications, dug- 
outs and trenches, that the farm will 
be able to level out the fields only by 
1950. 

In 1945, the farm sowed 325 acres of 
land. Its harvest was sufficient to repay 
the state, to store seeds and to pay out 
one pound twelve ounces of grain per 
work-day*. This was the first major 
victory! 

In 1946, the farm sowed 430 acres 
of land, sold more than its quota of 
grain, flax seed and potatoes to the 
state, and sent hay to help the collec- 
tive farmers of Orlov Region. The 
collective farmers of Liadtso village re- 
ceived two pounds ten ounces of grain 
per work-day. 

Nearby, the machine and tractor sta- 
tion was being reconstructed. 

— 

yi ODAY Liadtso is a completely new 

village. Sixty-three newly built 
homes stand on both banks of the brook. 
In the center of the village is the school 
and the administration buildings, and 
on the outskirts, the cattle barns and 
the yet uncompleted blacksmith’s shop. 
The livestock consists of 10 horses, 17 
(work) bulls, 6 heifers, 2 cows, 56 
sheep, and 14 young bulls. , 

Early this year the general meeting 
of the collective farm decided that they 
would sow 520 acres of land in 1947. 
After discussing the February decision 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on 
measures to, improve the agricultural 
economy, the farmers voted to abolish 
their former low norms of production 
and high rates of pay, to reduce admin- 
istrative expenses by 1,520 work-days 
per year, to increase the sowing area of 
vernalized wheat and to enlarge the 
seed plots. 


*The members of a collective farm are paid in 
work-days the value of which is determined by the 
membership of each farm and vary in accord- 
ance with the type of work done. Thus, depending 
on the work, a farmer may earn several work- 
days during a,normal day’s work. 


Entire collective farm 
families pitch into re- 
build their homes. Here 
we see a father and son 
repairing a roof, and 
daughters and a son 
finishing a new house. 
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The Southern Republics 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


E are apt to forget that the 

USSR or Soviet Union consists, 
as the names suggest, of a number of 
republics. I visited several of these in- 
cluding the Ukraine, Georgia and Ar- 
menia. I went to the Ukraine, which 
is much larger than England and con- 
tains about the same number of people, 
because it is the richest and most im- 
portant of these other republics. And I 
chose Georgia and Armenia because they 
are in the South Caucasus, the wildest 
and most romantic part of the Soviet 
Union, this side of Central Asia. 

Instead of flying, as we usually did, 
we went from Moscow to Kiev by train, 
a journey of five hundred miles or so 
that started on Friday night and ended 
on Sunday morning. We could have 
flown there in three and a half hours, but 
an English friend in Moscow advised us 
to take the train, just for the experience. 
And he was right. I would not have 
missed that slow train journey for any- 
thing. It took us straight into the heart 
of contemporary Russian life. 

It was a huge train, and not merely 
packed to the roof but packed on the 
roof too, for demobilized Red Army men 
by the hundred sat up there and also 
stood between the coaches and on the 
buffers. Fortunately for them the train 
never got up any real speed. It had to 
move slowly because the ‘whole of this 
five-hundred mile route had been fought 
over, and was indeed nothing but a gi- 
gantic battlefield. All the old station 
buildings had been destroyed, and much 
of the permanent way itself was new and 
hastily improvised. We began to under- 
stand what war damage was on_ the 





J. B. PRIESTLEY, the eminent British 
novelist and playwright, made an extensive 
visit to the USSR last year. This article 
is from a booklet describing that visit, 
published by the Writers Group of the 
British Society for Cultural Relations with 
USSR which we reprint by their courtesy. 
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Russian scale, and how the results of 
years of planning and precious toil had 
been savagely wrecked. 

Every time the 


train stopped, a 


crowded food market came into exist- - 


ence, as if by magic. The troops swarmed 
off the train, to buy, from the pictur- 
esque peasant women in their white 
head - handkerchiefs, roast chickens, 
boiled eggs, pancakes, milk, bread, fruit 
and vegetables. These scenes were im- 
mensely bustling but everybody always 
appeared good-humored. I found this to 
be characteristic of the Soviet people, 
who are a bustling determined sort of 
folk but always good-natured. 

We arrived very early in Kiey on 
Sunday morning, but there were some 
authors, as well as officials, there to wel- 
come us. (And who of us gets up early, 
here in London, to welcome foreign 
visitors?) Kiev is the right kind of cap- 
ital city for the rich, fat, smiling Ukraine, 
and has a livelier, freer atmosphere than 
Moscow. All the center of the city, in- 
cluding its finest buildings, is a ruin 
that reminded us of Berlin. It has a 
steep cliff facing the broad Dnieper, and 
the Red Army must have had a tough 
time crossing the river and storming 
those heights. 

The who are chunky 
handsome folk with a notable sense of 
humor, like to enjoy themselves, and 
they gave us a roaring if exhausting 
good time, which included everything— 
theaters, ballet, opera, parties in town 
and parties in the country—except, to 
us frailer mortals, an adequate amount 
of quiet and repose. (There are loud 
speakers in the streets at Kiev, and all 
drivers of cars sound their horns con- 
tinuously.) One felt the whole place was 
rapidly returning to a fertile and up- 
roarious life. Nevertheless, I remember 
best the remaining shadows of war 
there, the terrible price these people paid 
to defeat Nazism. 


Ukrainians, 


Thus, in one village we visited, out 
of a pre-war population of seven hun- 
dred, the Nazis had shot and hanged a 
hundred men. The driver of our car, a 
tough little Red Army hero, who loved 
to drive at full speed and talk to my 
wile at the same time, mentioned casual- 
ly how he had helped to take dozens of 
children’s bodies out of a well. At a 
collective farm, when we were drinking 
a toast to Peace, I turned to the dear old 
grandmother, who had been at my elbow 
pressing food and drink on me, to see 
the tears rolling down her wrinkled 
face. 


I asked a man in one village, which] 


had been occupied by the enemy for a 
long time, if there had been anybody 
else there besides the Germans. He re- 
plied that they had had Romanians, 
Hungarians, Italians, Spaniards and even 
some French. Thus, unwelcome repre- 
sentatives of half Europe had billeted 
themselves in that one Soviet village. No 
wonder the Russians are determined te 
make themselves secure. 

It was nearly a year since the Ukraine 
had been completely liberated. During 
that year the Donbas collieries had 
turned out 40,000,000 tons of coal; more 
than 12,000 miles of railway lines had 
been repaired; and the Ukrainian farms, 
after terrific havoc and systematic Nazi 


looting, had reached to about 80 per} 


cent of their pre-war production. This 
one republic publishes 852 newspapers 
and runs about a hundred theaters. And 
I found the Ukrainian intellectuals and 


Time for a snack for this nursery on a col- 
lective farm in Soviet Armenia 
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Roses in Soviet Armenia 


artists, who have a cultural life of their 
own quite distinct from the Russian, ex- 
tremely anxious to know all about Brit- 


ain and for the British to know all about 
them. As elsewhere in the Soviet Union, 
in the Ukraine, English is now the first 
choice among foreign languages. These 
people, a virile and jovial folk (who 
surprised the Nazis by fighting them at 
every step) want to be our friends. 
We flew from Moscow down to Tbilisi, 
the capital of Georgia, in the South 
Caucasus. It took us ten hours, and was 
hard going, although the chief pilot’s 
small daughter, aged three, who trotted 
in and out of the pilot’s cabin, did not 
seem to mind it. We flew over the 
steppes, over the Black Sea, and then 
among huge snow-topped mountains, 
while the pilot's daughter munched 
some of our chocolate. (The Russians 
make excellent chocolate.) Tbilisi is a 
remote and romantic city, where they 
are ready to give us everything but a hot 
bath (now almost unobtainable any- 
where in Europe) and a plain break- 
fast. Wine, fried meat and onions and 
tich pastry were their favorite breakfast 
selections. The Georgians are a romantic, 
handsome, mountain people, and the best 
dancers, in their own .traditional style, 
that I ever saw. Stalin came originally 
from a small remote town in Georgia. 
After hours and hours of bumping 
along horrible roads we visited distant 
collective farms and Soviet vineyards, 


by the tub full, for they are used to make a delicately-flavored jam 


where the pleasant table wines, which 
find their way to all the Russian cities, 
are made. We spent one night, vainly 
battling against the acidity produced by 
the vast Georgian meals, in one of the 
most romantic places I ever remember 
seeing, above a great golden valley of 
vineyards, set in relief by tall dark cy- 
press trees, with a towering frieze of 
snowy Caucasian peaks in the distance. 
In this romantic region we made friends 
with a host of minor officials and peas- 
ants, who were obviously delighted to 
have visitors from England. Pigs were 
roasted, sheep were fried, bottles opened 
by the score, and they sang for us (in a 
strange semi-Oriental fashion), danced 
for us, and even persuaded me, through 
a pretty little girl who ought to have 
been asleep hours before, to attempt a 
brief measure of Georgian dancing, 
thereby establishing a record for plump 
middle-aged authors. 

The train from Tbilisi to Erevan, the 
capital of Armenia, was an oven wan- 
dering across a desert. We were now far 
South indeed, and at the end of our 
journey saw Mount Ararat, a shadow in 
the sky, across the Turkish frontier. The 
Armenians are a quick clever people, 
with an ancient culture and a tragic 
history. They have come at last, they 
believe (and I believe with them) to a 
safe anchorage in the Soviet Union. At 
the local electric power station, a well- 
planned job, I talked to a little Ar- 


menian engineer who had come from 
America during the depression. “They 
work us hard here,” he told me, “but I 
like it. You feel you’re doing something 
useful, building up.” 

. The facts support him. Before the 
Revolution, Erevan was a collection of 
mud huts—there are some still there in 
the old quarter—containing about 25,- 
000 people. Now there are 250,000 
people, a university (where there is a 
large English department, for I visited 
it), technical institutes, “hospitals, boule- 
vards, a fine opera house and several 
theaters, where Armenian plays are 
given. Erevan has in fact many amenities 
that cities of the same size in Britain 
cannot show. 

All this has been accomplished, against 
odds, in twenty-eight years. And because 
the Armenians are a clever people, quick 
to learn, you find them not only down 
there in the South Caucasus, but in 
many parts of the Soviet Union, holding 
positions of responsibility. Armenians in 
America, where there are many of them, 
may consider themselves better off, with 
superior housing and nattier plumbing, 
but let another twenty-eight years pass 
and the story may be different. 

We flew, near the mountain where 
Prometheus was chained to the rock, 
from Erevan to Sukhumi on the Black 
Sea, which is a _ resort—like all the 
towns along that coast—and also the 

(Continued on pagé 29) 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. 







how it operates 
in the USSR 





by 
JOHN J. ABT 


HE previous article in this series 

dealt with the Soviet program of 
free medical care and other services ren- 
dered to the workers outside of the social 
insurance system as such. It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to describe 
the administration and operation of the 
social insurance fund itself. 

Every Soviet citizen is insured against 
the loss of capacity to work, whether 
temporary or permanent and from what- 
ever cause. In the case of wage earners 
and salaried employees, this insurance 
is provided out of a non-contributory 
social insurance fund paid to and ad- 
ministered by the trade unions. 

The insurance fund is derived from 
contributions made by the management 
of every factory, office, institution or 
other place of employment. The amount 
of the contribution is established by the 
Council of Ministers in the form ofa 
fixed percentage of payroll for each 
branch of the national economy. The 
percentage varies in relation to the cost 
of insurance for the branch in question. 
Thus, the highest contribution — 10.7 
per cent of payroll — is paid by the 
chemical industry. The theatrical indus- 
try, where wages of actors and artists 
are relatively high and the accident and 
sickness rate low, pays the smallest per- 
centage. However, payments from all 
sources are pooled in a common fund 
so that a deficit in any ‘sector of the 
economy is made up by a surplus from 





JOHN J. ABT is general counsel of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and also of CIO-PAC. He visited the 
USSR in 1945 with a CIO delegation. 
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others. Moreover, by a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet in 1940, the government 
guarantees any over-all deficit out of its 
general funds. 

All payments to the fund are made 
exclusively by management. The deduc- 
tion of contributions from wages or sal- 
aries is punishable as a criminal offense. 
The failure of management for any rea- 
son, to make the required payment to the 
fund does not disqualify the workers 
from receiving benefits. 

Prior to 1933, the insurance fund was 
paid to and administered by an agency 
of the government. In that year, the 
fund and responsibility for its adminis- 
tration were transferred to the trade 
unions at their request. 

The All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions annually submits a social 
insurance budget to the Supreme Soviet 
and submits quarterly budgets to the 
Council of Ministers for their approval. 
The management of each enterprise or 
institution makes its payments into a 
special account maintained by the par- 
ticular union of which its employees are 
membérs. The AUCCTU, through its 
social insurance department, -exercises 
general supervision over the adminis- 
tration of the fund by each of its affili- 
ated unions, approves their budgets and, 
when necessary, arranges for the trans- 
fer of funds from a union with a surplus 
to one with a deficit. The social insur- 
ance department of each national union 
supervises the administration of the 
fund by its constituent local organiza- 
tions. 

Day to day administration and the 
payment of benefits is carried on by 
volunteer workers in each enterprise. 
As we saw in an earlier article, each 
.primary trade union group, consisting of 
a maximum of twenty workers, elects 
its social insurance delegate. Every en- 








terprise, in addition, has an elected social 
insurance council. These councils author- 
ize the payment of insurance benefits in 
accordance with the established proce-. 
dure and the schedule of benefits in ef- 
fect, make assignments to rest homes, 
sanitaria and Young Pioneer camps and 
administer other phases of the insurance 
program. A full accounting of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures is regularly made 
by the council to the workers by post- 
ing it on the plant bulletin boards and 
publishing it in the plant newspaper. 
Since all of the business. of social in- 









‘surance is transacted by these commit- 


tees in the enterprise itself, every work- 
er can secure his insurance benefits at 
his own place of work. 

Close to one million trade union mem- 
bers are elected and serve in a volunteer 
capacity in the administration of. the 
insurance program. As a result, adminis- 
trative expenses are kept at a minimum, 
averaging less than one-half of one per| 
cent of the social insurance budget. 

Insurance benefits are paid for loss| 
of earning capacity due to accident, ill- 
ness, maternity and permanent disability. | 
The fund also provides old age pen-| 
sions and family and dependent allow- 
ances. It finances trade union sanitaria, 
rest homes, children’s summer camps 
and sport and recreation projects. 

Benefits for accident or illness are paid, 
upon presentation of a doctor’s certifi- 
cate, from the first day of disability and 
continue until the worker is able to re- 
turn to his job. There is no unpaid 
waiting period and no limitation on the 
duration of benefit payments. Moreover, 
when a worker is transferred on doc- 
tor’s orders to lighter work, he is paid 
the difference between his former earn 
ings and his wages on the. new jobJ 
Benefits are also paid when a worker is 

(Continued on page 26) 
























































































EVERAL American high _ school 

teachers and principals have recently 
asked for information on the Soviet high 
school curriculum. I ; feel that my 
esteemed friends from across the Atlantic 
overestimate my ability to write on such 
an academic subject. | am not an edu- 
cator. However, I feel that I can tell: 
them what the young people here study, 
with the understanding that they will 
fill in the holes which my lack of special 
training will leave. 

Space does not permit a detailed report 
on the Soviet high school curriculum. I 
will, therefore, give an idea of its for- 
ward limit, that is, the point in each 
subject the high school student reaches 
as he crosses the borderline between high 
school and university or institute. 

Soviet high schools are divided into 
two categories: the “incomplete” high 
school, or the “seven-year school,” and 
the “complete,” or “ten-year school.” In 
rural districts there are also so-called 
“five-year schools” which correspond 
roughly to the American grade school, 
but with a heavier curriculum. Of course, 
it must be understood that the transla- 
tion of the Russian term “intermediate 
school” (srednaya shkola) as “high 
school” is not exact because here it means 
grade or grammar school. plus high 
school, in other words the whole educa- 
tional process through which the young- 










The sciences have a 
fair share in the high 
school curriculum. This i$ 
a class in natural history 
in a school in Tallin, 
the capital of Estonia. 


The Soviet High School Curriculum 


by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 
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ster passes normally between the ages 
of seven and seventeen. In an_ over- 
whelming majority of cases, the student 
spends these ten years in the same build- 
ing, with the same principal and ad- 
ministrative staff, though the teachers, 
of course, are different in the different 
grades, or “classes” as they are called. 

The Soviet school is not co-educational. 
Five classes in the rural districts and 
seven classes in the cities are obligatory 
and tuition is free. All students, how- 
ever, are encouraged to complete the full 
ten-year course and every facility is given 
them to do so, for even if they work, 
special evening schools exist for that pur- 
pose. Demobilized soldiers and children 
of veterans of the war and of pension- 
ers are exempt from paying tuition for 
the eighth, ninth and tenth grades. In 
any case, tuition fees are so low that they 
do not present a real problem even for 
families with the lowest income (the 
tuition comes to something like 200 
rubles a year). 

Because of the great volume of the 
high school curriculum a change to an 
elevtn-year course is being tried out in 
some schools. In most subjects the curri- 


culum remains the same, with the addi- 
tion, however, of Logic and Psychology 
in all schools and Pedagogy in girls 
schools. Girls completing this eleven-year 
course are licensed to. become elementary 
grade teachers. 

The academic year is 36 weeks, with 
32 class-hours a week. Thus, the stu- 
dents spend 1,152 hours in class yearly. 

Here is the roster of subjects: Russian 
and Literature, History, Geography, Civ- 
ics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Foreign Languages (choice of 
one; two if desired), Drawing and 
Draftsmanship, Elements of Military 
Science (for boys only). (In . addition 
Logic, Psychology and Pedagogy are be- 
ing gradually introduced, as mentioned.) 

As far as the voluminous subject suc- 
cinctly labelled “Russian” is concerned, 
suffice it to say that it is being studied 
very fundamentally, with an almost com- 
plete coverage of Russian classical and 
contemporary literature. In the tenth 
grade the study of Russian and Litera- 
ture takes up 132 class-hours. Neither is 
foreign literature neglected. Here are 
some foreign literary works which the 
Soviet high school student is supposed to 
read in the tenth grade: Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Shakespeare (The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Richard Ill, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Much Ado About 
Nothing, etc.), Goethe, Heine, Thack- 





eray (Vanity Fair), Balzac, Flaubert, 
Maupassant, Anatole France, Verhaeren, 


Romain Rolland, Galsworthy (The For- - 


sythe Saga), O. Henry, Dreiser (An 
American Tragedy), Steinbeck (The 
Grapes of Wrath), and others. Foreign 
literature is-not confined to the senior 
grades, either. Students of the fifth 
grade, for instance, read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Oliver Twist, Jack London’s 
White Fang, Mark Twain’s The Prince 
and the Pauper (see Soviet illustrations 
tor Tom Sawyer on opposite page), Jules 
Verne, E. Hoffman, D. Greenwood, M. 
‘Dodge and others. 

The literature of the non-Russian peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union is not forgotten 
either and its coverage is quite thorough. 

We will now take a lock at the exact 
sciences, leaving History as the most 
“controversial” subject for dessert. 

Geography, heavily weighted on the 
economic side, is being studied in great 
detail. The Soviet high school student 
certainly knows far more about the bow- 
els of the Rocky Mountains than the 
American student knows about what is 
to be found in the Urals. To put it briefly 
the Soviet high school graduate really 
knows what this world of ours looks 
like, how it is divided and what it con- 
tains. 

In Mathematics, the curriculum calls 
for a complete course of Algebra, Plane 
and Solid Geometry (ending with com- 
plex bodies of rotation) and Trigonom- 
etry. In Physics the course ends with ele- 
ments of radio-technics and the trans- 
formation of the energy of radiation. 
Astronomy includes the cosmogonic hy- 
pothesis of Kant and Laplace as well as 
Jeans’ hypothesis of the origin of the 
solar system. 

Chemistry includes a comprehensive, 
if elementary, course of both inorganic 
and organic chemistry. 

Biology is carried to the ninth grade 
and includes the Darwinian Theory as 
well as the latest theories of genetics. In 
connection with the Darwinian Theory 
it is worth noting that the curriculum 
includes the following paragraph: “In- 
admissibility of applying the theories of 
natural selection (Social Darwinism) to 
human society as well as the division of 
humanity into ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ races. 
Non-scientific, misanthropic essence of 
the racist distortions of fascist ‘scien- 
tists.” ” 

As far as foreign languages are con- 
cerned, I can say only one thing and 
that is that the Soviet high school stu- 
dent knows more about English gram- 
mar than most American kids do. As 
I look at the curriculum lying on my 
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An experiment in chemistry, in a Soviet 


High School 


desk, I shudder at the sight of “Use of 
the Present Participle as a Gerund” and 
“Systematization of Suffixes and Pre- 
fixes.” I have been writing in English 
(more or less) for twenty years, but I 
never knew these things really existed. 

Civics in high school includes only the 
Constitution of the USSR and nothing 
else. The History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Marxism 
and Leninism are studied only in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Military Science (for boys only) in- 
cludes steps and marching, elementary 
tactics and various forms of physical 
training, such as marches on skis, cross- 
country marches, gymnastics, etc. 

And now we come to History. I cafled 
it “controversial” not only because it is 
in its very essence a political science, but 
because so much nonsense has been writ- 
ten (as recently as this summer) about 
the “slanted” way of teaching history to 
Soviet high school students. In order to 
avoid “slanting” the problem myself, I 
will later quote verbatim from the cur- 
riculum, taking the history of the United 
States as an example. 

History as taught in Soviet schools 
today is considerably more complete than 
what we learned in Russia thirty and 
forty years ago. It goes back farther, it 
is more detailed and it includes the his- 
tory of such countries as China, Japan, 
India which we never touched, as far 
as I can remember. 

But let us see what the senior grades 
learn about the United States, for in- 
stance. 





In the eighth grade the curriculum ‘has 
this to say: 


The War of Independence and the 
formation of thé United States. The 
North American Colonies in the 70’s of 
the eighteenth century. Britain’s struggle 
against the industrial development of the 
American, Colonies. Beginning of the War 
of Independence. The war of the Amer- 
ican Colonists as a just war. The Declara- 
tion of Independence. Thomas Jefferson. 
George Washington. The course of mili- 
tary operations. The Versailles, Treaty. 
Consequences of the war for the broad 
masses of the people. Shay’s rebellion. 
The American Constitution of 1787, its 
progressive traits and its limitations. 

“The United States in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The economic 
development of the country. Position of 
the workers. Emigration. to America. 
Plantation economy. Colonization of the 
West. The Abolitionists. Rebellions of the 
slaves. Formation of the Republican Party. 
John Brown’s rebellion. The course of the 
Civil War. Election of Lincoln and the 
rebellion of the South. Mass movement 
in the North in response to the indecisive 
tactics of the Lincoln government. Switch 
to a revolutionary conduct of the war. 
The Homestead Act. Abolition of slavery. 
Purge in the Army. The break in military 
operations. Industrial ‘superiority of the 
North. Sherman’s raid. Grant’s successes. 
Assassination of Lincoln. The meaning 
and consequences of the Civil War. 


In the eighth grade 7 class-hours out 
of 56 are spent on the History of the 
United States. 

In the ninth grade the curriculum calls 
for the following: 


Economic development of the U. S. in 
the end of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth centuries. Fast 
growth of industry after the Civil War. 
Development of capitalism in agriculture. 
Technical development. Concentration of 
capital and the appearance of trusts. U. S. 
industrial supremacy at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Political structure. 
The development of bourgeois democracy. 
The two-party system. Position of the 
Negroes. The labor movement. Peculiari- 
ties of the -development of the labor | 
movement in the USA. The Socialist 
Workers Party. The AFL. U. S. switches 
over to imperialist policy. The Spanish- 
American War. The Panama Canal. Wil- 
son’s presidency. (5 class-hours out of 60.) 


So here is an admittedly skeletal but 
precise outline of what the Soviet high 
school student carries away with him, 
academically speaking, when he steps 
into the world through the door of his 
ten-year school. 

There is little doubt that professional 
teachers might wish more details. If they 
address their queries to Soviet Russia 
Today, I shall*be glad either to answer 
them myself or to get the answers from 
experts over here. j 














TOM SAWYER IN RUSSIA 


BARLY this year a new edition of Mark Twain’s 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer appeared in the Soviet 
Union and, like previous editions of this Soviet: 
favorite, it was quickly bought up by the reading 
public. Outstanding in this edition are the fine pen 
and ink drawings by Vitaly Goraev, a few of which 
we publish here. After painstaking study of daguer- 
reotypes, photographs and illustrated magazines of 
the time, Goraev made 150 drawings for the edition 
that catch both the spirit of the great American 
writer and the impression of his day. Since the revolu- 
tion, according to the Union of Soviet Writers, the 
USSR has published 36,000,000 copies of 800 Ameri- 
can books, including the complete works of 18 authors 
and representing 201 Americans in all. Mark Twain, 
Jack London, O. Henry and Theodore Dreiser are 
among the favorite American classics in the USSR. 





Tom's friend, Jim 
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Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn 
and Joe Harper on the island 
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The little town of Hannibal 









































Becky Thatcher 
and Tom Sawyer 


Tom's family mourns 
ental his disappearance 
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HERE has been and still is so much 

ignorance and willful misunderstanding 
of Soviet Russia in the current writing and 
talking in this country that one almost 
despairs of the situation. Columnists, radio 
commentators and newscasters, editorial 
writers, foreign correspondents, authors and 
reviewers of books about Russia, its regime 
and its policies, its economic condition and 
the life. of its masses—all these, with some 
honorable exceptions, continue to peddle 
falsehoods, misinterpret facts, repeat big and 
little fabrications, paint dark and ugly pic- 
tures. Many sincere and truth-loving Amer- 
icans are wondering whether or not there 
are any fairly objective tests, criteria, touch- 
stones that if made generally available, 
would enable the anxious inquirer to reach 
valid and sound conclusions despite all the 
éfforts to confuse and poison his mind. 

In recent lectures and talks in Chicago 
and elsewhere, before clubs, social settle- 
ments and other groups of tolerably open- 
minded men and women, I have attempted 
to discuss Russia in a manner somewhat 
different from the familiar ones. I have 
myself put leading questions, tried to give 
brief, clear and definite answers, and have 
appealed to generally accepted tests and 
principles. The results have been rewarding, 
and the readers of Soviet Russia Today may 
find a report on them interesting and 
profitable. 

Here are some of my questions and 
answers: 


I. 


Is the Soviet Union totalitarian and ruled 
by a tyrannical dictator? 


No; emphatically not. Russia is not “‘total- 
itarian.” She has a bicameral parliament, 
an independent judiciary, and a responsible 
cabinet. There has been no usurpation of 
authority. There has been no flagrant viola- 
tion of the new Constitution of 1936 by 
any clique or person. 

Dictators either usurp power by a mili- 
tary coup, as in Latin America in the past, 
or in Spain, or, as in the cases of Hitler 
and Mussolini, through betrayal of the 
people by the supreme executive power, or, 
as rarely happens, through the appearance 
though not the reality of popular consent, 
such as a faked election. In the Soviet 
Union, as all honest persons must acknowl- 
edge, none of these conditions existed after 
the great social revolution of 1917. 

Stalin has no dictatorial powers under 
the constitution and laws and he has never 
attempted to usurp such power. To be sure, 
Stalin’s opinions carry great weight and his 
moral influence is very strong. Not only 
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the workers, but the intellectuals and emi- 
nent scientists respect him highly. This is 
due, first, to the position he holds as 
Premier, Minister of the Armed Forces, 
Secretary of the Communist Party and 
member of the Political Bureau. In the 
second place, his methods and manner of 
working, of discharging his manifold func- 
tions, are remarkably quiet and modest. 
They have been admired and_ praised by 


‘the Webbs, by Harold Laski and by many 


others. Stalin is not bombastic, not boastful, 
not aggressive. He has good sense and 
patience in debate. He knows how to listen, 
how to entertain objections and ‘to ponder 
criticism. He has no veto power over any 
proposed legislation or policy. He must and 
does consult his fellow officials, and submits 
to ‘majority rule as a matter of course. It 
would be absurd to name him in the same 
breath with Hitler or Mussolini. No, he is 
in no sense a “dictator,” and neither is the 
Soviet government a dictatorship. 

Stalin knows how to suggest modifica- 
tions of pure theory in the light of reality. 
Life, he has said, has its own logic. He is 
quoted by the American anti-Stalinists, so- 
called, but they take care to refrain from 
quoting his significant recent utterances. 
They deny him the moral right to profit 
by experience and to recognize the need of 
compromise. This is scarcely honest. 

The Russian leaders believe, as Marx did, 
in a temporary dictatorship of (or for) the 
proletariat after a successful social revolu- 
tion. History and psychology alike, they 
contend, establish the need of such a transi- 
tional dictatorship. But the Russian leaders 
also believe, with Marx, that under a sound, 
just and stable economic order “the State 
will wither away,” since the age-long bitter 
class struggle will have ended. Today, in 
the Soviet Union, no one favors a return 
to autocracy, to landlordism, to finance 
capitalism, and there is virtually no neces- 
sity for any sort of class dictatorship, since 
classes with opposing interests no longer 
exist. 

I am aware that my statement will be 
questioned or even attacked and ridiculed 
by reactionary foes of Russia: Elections in 
the Soviet Union are free and fair, and the 
ballot is secret. All citizens of eighteen or 
over have the right to vote, only convicts 
and insane persons being excepted. The 
right to nominate candidates is enjoyed by 
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Party organizations, trade unions, youth 
organizations, cooperatives and cultural or 
recreational groups. No voter can be coerced 
into casting his ballot for any candidate. 
The counting of the ballots is public and 
effectively protected against manipulation 
or fraud. To be elected to the Supreme 
Soviet, for example, a candidate is required 
to have more than half of the votes cast 
in the given precinct. If no candidate ,re- 
céives a majority, a run-off election is 
ordered and must be held not later than 
two weeks after the first balloting. No can- 
didate is required to be a Party member. 

To deny that Soviet elections are free 
and fair, is simply to use the Hitler big-lie 
technique. 

Russia is not living and progressing under 
a dictatorship. Let us drop Big Lie No. 1. 


2. 
Is Russia aggressive and imperialistic? 


She is not. Her object has been security, 
not wanton and unnecessary expansion. She 
has insisted on friendly governments in the 
neighboring states. Have we permitted or 
tolerated hostile neighbors? She has repos- 
sessed territory long hers; she has liberated 
it and referred\the question of permanent 
sovereignty to the peoples therein. The 
plebiscites held in territories incorporated 
within the USSR favored this step and quite 
naturally. The majority wanted neither 
landlords nor military tyrants. The Soviet 
flag meant for them reform and freedom, 
not subjection. All the steps the Kremlin 
has taken since the end of the war can be 
explained, and have been repeatedly, on 
the theory of security. Any other theory 
is gtatuitous and willfully hostile. 

It cannot be asserted that no elements 
of repression survive in the Russian regime 
as it now functions. But these elements are 
ascribable to the feeling of insecurity, to 
the fear of encirclement, to the ‘fact that 
in this country and elsewhere certain inter- 
ests and groups favor a “preventive war” 
now against the Soviet Union -in order to 
overthrow what they, in their ignorance, 


“believe to be already Communism, Russia 


has not forgotten the alliances and _ inter- 
ventions in her internal affairs after World 
War I. Fair-minded Americans cannot 
blame her for this, and many of them do 
not blame her. They believe that the elim- 
ination of the undemocratic survivals in 
the Russian regime is only a question of 
time, provided the U.N. grows in strength 
and inspires much greater confidence than 
it does today. ; 
It is idle to pretend, by the way, that 
(Continued on page 30) 
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On Max Eastman’s Article 


Question: We have received a number of 
letters from readers asking for comment on 
the recent Max Eastman article in the 
Reader’s Digest, in which he alleged the 
existence of “fourteen million slave laborers 
in prison camps.” The letters also ask. for 
some background on .the writer of that 
article, 


Answer: The Eastman article in Reader's 
Digest is based on a condensation of a 
forthcoming book by David J. Dallin, a 
notorious anti-Sovieteer, as is Mr. Eastman 
himself. 

Mr. Dallin, Ukrainian-born, was an of- 
ficial in the Kerensky government but left 
the Soviet Union in 1921, and remained for 
the next fourteen years in Germany, where 
he found it profitable to do business under 
Hitler. He left Germany for Poland in 
1935, where he continued to do business 
with Nazi Germany. Reaching this country 
in 1940, he promptly identified himself 
with the most vicious anti-Soviet groups 
here. He writes for the New Leader which 
outdoes Hearst in anti-Soviet vituperation. 
Dallin has also written several books in 
which he has opposed permanent friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union which he 
felt would be so weakened during the war 
that its government would be overthrown. 
During the war, Mr. Dallin spoke for Nazi- 
minded German groups in this country. 
Neither Mr. Dallin nor Mr. Eastman could 
possibly be in a position to provide any 
evidence whatsoever of the existence of 
these supposed “‘slaves.” Mr. Dallin himself 
has not been in the Soviet Union since 1921 
and Mr. Eastman has not been there since 
1924, 

Mr. Eastman, like Mr. Dallin, appears to 
make his living by slandering the USSR. He 
is a person who has never been known for 
consistency or loyalty to any set of beliefs or 
principles. A socialist before World War I, 
he attached himself to the left groups which 
opposed the war and attacked what he 
called “the ritual of patriotism.” However, 
when he was brought to trial for this, he 
found a way out through veiled retrac- 
tion of his supposed principles. He then 
jumped on the bandwagon of the Russian 
Revolution and was a very enthusiastic 
supporter of the USSR in those early days. 
Later on he became a Trotskyite and was 
the translator of a number of Trotsky’s 
works in this country. He has since repudi: 
ated Trotsky and everything else the ever 
believed in, and all his writing these days 
is full of fulminations against the Soviet 
Union. 

The claims in the Reader’s Digest article 
are so ridiculous and extravagant that they 
carry their own refutation. For one thing, 
you will note that while Eastman quotes 
liberally from supposed “escaped slaves,” he 


does not mention any of them by name. If. 


this supposed “‘slave labor” were as valuable 
tu the Soviet Union as Eastman claims it is, 
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it certainly would not pay«the Soviet au- 
thorities to keep them in the weakened 
animal-like condition that Eastman de- 
scribed. It looks as though Eastman had 
simply drawn from accounts of conditions 
that existed in Nazi concentration camps 
and attributed them to the Soviet Union. 

Eastman repeats in the article a lie that 
he has been peddling for many years, name- 
ly, that in accordance with the decree of 
1935, Soviet criminal law is applied to 
children over the age of 12, and that they 
are subject to the death sentence. It is true 
that in the earlier days, when there weré 
still a lot of uncared-for orphans roaming 
the Soviet Union, many of them were taken 
advantage of by older people who used 
them for their own criminal purposes. At 
that time it was found necessary to bring 
such cases under the jurisdiction of the 
regular courts: in order to apprehend the 
adults who were responsible. In all -such 
cases, however, it was provided that ex- 
perts in child delinquency be included in the 
panel of peoples’ judges. At no time was 
the death sentence applied to minors since 
the criminal code of the USSR itself pro- 
vides that it cannot be applied to anyone 
under the age of 18. The whole situation 
with regard to homeless children was ended 
a long time ago and there is no such situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union today. 

It is true, of course, that there are politi- 
cal prisoners in the Soviet Union. The trials 
before the war revealed the existence of 
plots in which certain weak and criminal 
elements within the Soviet Union allied 
themselves with agents of foreign countries 
in plots to overthrow their government and 
open the gates of their country to invasion. 


‘Joseph E. Davies, in his book, Mission to 


Moscow, has described these trials and said 
that as a result of them there were no 
Quislings in the Soviet Union during the 
war. It also happened that while there were 
no major Quislings, there were weak ele- 
ments in some sections of the Soviet Union 
during the war who fell undef German 
influence during the occupation. In all cases, 


. the Soviet Union follows the most enlight- 


ened policy in the world of reeducation and 
rehabilitation, through work, of its prison- 
ers of all kinds, political or otherwise. Many 
of them are able to reduce their sentences 
and to receive amnesty through this system. 

The slandering of the Soviet Union has 
become an obsession with Dallin and East- 
man, for only people blinded with hatred 
could seriously charge and expect to be 
believed that fourteen million people, i.e., 
about every seventh person of the entire 
adult population, is in slave labor in prison 
camps. A moment’s sober reflection would 
show that such a condition would bring 
about the collapse of the ‘entire Soviet 
Union. It would certainly destroy its own 
economic functioning. The editors of Read- 
er’s Digest by publishing this stuff show 
utter contempt for the intelligence of the 
American readers. 








On Hess’ Flight to Scotland ‘of 


Question: Could you please tell me what 
is the truth about Rudolph Hess’ flight to 
Scotland, and why the Nazis so foolishly 
and disastrously attacked the USSR?—C.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer: Rudolph Hess intended to go to 
London to persuade his British friends, 
those who had engineered the Munich 
Accord and were well-known as the Clive- 
den Set, to capitulate to Hitler and turn 
the war against the United States and the 
USSR. His mission failed because the Brit- 
ish people did not intend to capitulate. The 
Nazis attacked the USSR when they finally 
realized that all of their victories in the 
west could not have been held or consoli- 
dated as long as the greatest anti-fascist 
power, the Soviet Union, remained intact. 
They therefose decided to attack the Soviet 
Union in order to destroy it so that they 
could consolidate their victories. 

There is no doubt that some of the lead- 
ership of the Nazi Party, who. had tried to 
propagandize the world about the weakness 
of the Soviet Union (the propaganda that 
was echoed in the United States by the 
very forces who now again are willing to 
speculate on the alleged Soviet weakness), 
finally fell victims to their owm propaganda, 
really believed in an easy victory over 
the USSR, and took the disastrous chance 
when they attacked the Soviet Union. 


On the Soviet-Turkish Treaty 


Question: | have been told that there is 
an agreement or a treaty between the USSR 
and Turkey to run for ten years. Is it so?— 
C.K., Fresno, California. 

Answer: There was a treaty of amity and 
friendship between the USSR and Turkey. 


’ The last time the treaty was renewed was 


in 1935, to run for ten years; this treaty 
expired in 1945. 

In view of the fact that Turkey consist- 
ently refused to enter the war in alliance 
with the Soviet Union and the United 
States and other powers against Germany, 
and also because there are unresolved ques- 
tions, territorial and: others, between the 
Soviet Union and Turkey, the treaty was 
not renewed in 1945. One of the prob- 
lems between the two countries relates to 
a new arrangement for the control of the 
Dardanelles, so vital to the security of the 
USSR. ‘ 


On a Correspondent Bank 


Question: How can 1 connect with a 
correspondent of the Bank for Trade of the 
USSR in Moscow? H.]., Woonsocket, R. L 


Answer: We suggest that you write to 
the Chase National Bank, 11 Broad Street, 
New York 5, New York. This bank is a 
correspondent of the Bank for Foreign - 
Trade of the USSR. 
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ISHA could never keep still; he had 
to be doing something every minute 
of the day. If he couldn’t go out to play, 
he whirled under everyone’s feet like a top. 
Every boy and girl knows that grown-ups 
are busy people; they are always preoccu- 
pied with one dull thing or another, and 
therefore they are always telling children: 
“Don’t bother me now!” 

How often Misha had heard these words 
from his mother, who was forever busy 
doing something around the house. And 
from his father, too. All day long Papa 
sat in his den writing different books, all 
of them very big, and most likely dull, 
because Misha wasn’t allowed to read them. 

Mama was as pretty as a doll. Papa was 
nice, too, but there was nothing pretty 
about him; he looked more like an Indian 
than a doll. 

Once, just before spring, the weather was 
very nasty—rain and snow, day after day. 
Misha was not allowed to play outside in 
the slush and so, on this particular day, 
he was especially. active bothering his 
mother and father and interfering with 
their work. 

“Tell me, Misha. Is life pretty dull?” his 
father asked finally. 

“Terrible!” replied Misha. 
arithmetic.” 

“Suppose you take this notebook and 
write down everything interesting that hap- 
pens to you. Do you understand what I 
mean? It’s called a ‘diary.’ You will be 
keeping a diary.” 

“What do you think will happen that’s 
interesting?” Misha asked, taking the note- 
book. 

“How could I know?” said Papa lighting 
a cigarette. 

“Why don’t you know?” 

“Because when I was a little boy I didn’t 
study well. I always pestered everyone with 
foolish questions and never thought any- 
thing out for myself. Do you see? Well, 
go ahead now!” 

Misha understood that the little boy that 
Papa was talking about was really himself, 
and that Papa didn’t want to talk any more. 
Misha thought of getting mad, but Papa 
had such kind eyes that he changed his 
mind. Instead, he asked: 

“But who will do something interesting?” 

“You, yourself,” said Papa. “Please go 
now and let me work,” 

Misha went to his room, put the notebook 
on the table, opened it, thought a while, 
and then wrote on the first aii 

“Tis is a diary. 

“Papa gave me a nice seibenk. 


“Just like 


If I 


write in it what I want there will be 
something interesting.” 

This accomplished, he leaned back, looked 
around the room with everything so famil- 
lar in it, got up and marched off to Papa. 
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Papa’s reception was less than cordial. 

“So! You are back again?” 

“Look,” said Misha handing him the 
book. “Look, I already wrote. Is it right?” 

“That’s right, that’s right!” Papa mum- 
bled. “Only ‘this’ is spelled with an ‘‘h, 
and it’s not a ‘notbook,’ but a ‘note-book.’ 
Now, please leave me alone!” 

“What else should I write?” Misha asked 
after some thought. 

“Anything you wish! Think up some- 
thing and write it down. Write poems!” 

“Whose poems?” 

‘No one’s. Make them up yourself. That’s 
enough, now. Stop bothering me. You're 
a little pest!” 

Papa took him_by the hand and led him 
out of the room, and then he closed the 





door. That was really rude and this time 
Misha felt hurt. 

In his room he sat down again at the 
table with his open notebook before him 
and began to think what else he could 
write. Such a dull day! Mama was busy 
counting table linen in the dining room. 
It was always interesting in the kitchen, 
but he was not allowed in there. And out- 
side—just rain and fog. 

It was still morning, a quarter after 
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nine. Misha looked at the clock, giggled 
quietly, and wrote: 


On the wal a clock is hanging 
Its hands are like mustaches dangling. 


He was so happy he had made up a 
poem that he jumped up and ran to the 
dining room shouting: 

“Mama, Mama, look! I wrote a poem!” 


“Nine . . .” said Mama, putting down 
a napkin. “Don’t interrupt me. Ten, 
eleven. . . .” 

With one arm Misha encircled his 


mother’s neck and with his other hand he 
thrust the notebook right under her nose. 

“Look, Mama! Look at that!” 

“Twelve . . . Oh goodness me! You'll 
make me fall.” But she took the book, read 
the poem and disappointed Misha.by saying: 

“Papa must have helped you. And _ be- 
sides, ‘wall’ is spelled with two ‘l’s’.” 

“Even in poems?” Misha asked sadly. 

“Of course, in poems also. Don’t bother 
me now, please. Go do something.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Well, make up some more poems. . 

“What about?” 

“That’s up to you. Something about the 
loud tick-tock of the clock. Think, and 
you'll get a rhyme.” 

“All right,” said Misha and obediently 
returned to his room. He thought of what 
his mother had said and then he wrote: 


»” 


Tick-tock all the time 


But nothing else would come to his mind, 
although he thought so hard that not only 
his hands, but his chin, too, became smeared 
with ink. 

And suddenly, as though someone had 
whispered it into his ear, it came to him: 


It’s no fun to write a rhyme. 


What Papa had said was true. Misha had 
been terribly bored. But when he completed 
this last rhyme he was so happy that he 
felt hot all over. 

He jumped off his chair and rushed to 
Papa’s room. But Papa—what a sly guy— 
had locked: his door. Misha knocked. 

_ “Who's there?” Papa asked .from behind 
the door. 

“Open the door, quick!” said Misha 
breathlessly. “It’s me. I wrote some poems; 
came out swell!” J 

“Congratulations! 
mumbled. 

“I want to read them to you!” 

“A little later.” 

“I want to now!” 

“Don’t bother me now.’ 

Misha bent down to the on and read 
his poems. But it felt like yelling into a 


Keep it up!” Papa 
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deep well—and Papa didn’t answer him. 

At this Misha was deeply hurt. Quietly 
he went back to his room. He stood for a 
while at the window, pressing his forehead 
against the cold glass. Then he sat at the 
table and began to write down what was 
on his mind. 

“Papa cheated me. He said that if you 
write a diary then there will be something 
interesting. Not a thing! He did it just 
so I wouldn’t bother him. I know. When 
Mama is angry he calls ‘her a mean hen. 
Well, he is one himself, too. Yesterday I 
played tenpins with his silver cigarette case 
and he got more mad than Mama. He 
should talk. They are both the same. When 
Nina Petrovna, the one that sings, broke 
a cup they both said ‘Oh it’s nothing, 
nothing. And if I break something they 
say hundreds of words.” - 

The thought of how unjustly Papa and 
Mama treated him made Misha so sad he 





almost cried. He felt very sorry for himself, 
and for his mother and father; they were 
both so nice, but they didn’t know how 
to treat him. 

He went to the window. A wet sparrow 
alighted on the cornice and preened its 
feathers. Misha watched for a long time. 
The bird continued to preen itself and the 
feathers around its beak became mussed up 
and looked like Papa’s mustache. 

Suddenly a verse came to Misha’s mind. 


The birdie’s legs 
Are thin as pegs, 
Her eyes so shiny, 
Mustache so tiny. 


He could think of nothing more. But 
even that was wonderful. He felt very 
proud and ran to the table where he wrote 
down the poem, and added: 

“Its very easy to write in poems. All you 
have to do is look at something and that’s 
all, the poem is ready. There is nothing 
for Papa to brag about. If | want to I can 
write books, and rhymed ones, too. I'll 
learn about the commas and _ stuff and 
where to put double letters and I'll write 
books. Frame, came, donkey, monkey. I 
could make a poem out of these, too, only 
I don’t want to. Besides, I don’t feel like 
writing poems, or the diary either. If you 
are not interested I am not interested either 
and you mustn’t make me write it and 
please do. not bother. me.” 

Misha was overcome by sadness. He was 
ready to burst into tears, but at that very 
moment, Ksenya Ivanovna, his tutor, ar- 
rived. She was tiny and pink-cheeked, and 
little pearls of rain still lingered on her 
eyebrows. 

“Hello!” she greeted him. “Why do you 
look so glum?” 

Misha frowned with a very important air. 

“Don't bother me,” he said in Papa’s 


voice, and he noted down in his book: 
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“Papa calls my teacher pug-nose girl and 
says that she should be playing with dolls.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” asked the 
teacher with surprise, rubbing her pink 
cheeks with doll-like hands. ‘What are you 
writing?” 

“T can’t say,” said Misha. “Papa told me 
to write a diary and everything interesting 
I think about. About everything.” 

“Well, did you think of something inter- 
esting?” asked the: teacher as she looked 
into the book. 

“Nothing much,” 
poems.” 

“What spelling! Look at the mistakes!” 
exclaimed the: teacher. “Poems! They actu- 
ally rhyme. Papa made them up for you, 
of course. You didn’t write them.” 

Again Misha was hurt. What was the 
matter? No one believed him. 

“Tf that’s what.you think,” he said to 
the teacher, “I’m. not going to study today.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I won't.” 

By this time the teacher had come to the 
place where Misha had written about her. 


said Misha, “only 


‘ She read it, blushed, looked into the mir- 


ror, and she, too, felt hurt. 

“So, you had something interesting to 
write about me, too? Is it true? Did Papa 
really say that?” 

“Do you think he is scared of you?” 
Misha inquired. 

The teacher' thought a bit and then 
looked once more into the mirror. 

“You don’t want to study?” she asked. 

“No!” ° 

“All right! Pll go see what your mother 
thinks of that.” And she left the room. 

' Misha followed her with his eyes and 
then turned back to his diary. 

“I was cranky with Ksenya Ivanovna like 
Mama is sometimes with Papa. Let her 
leave me alone and quit bothering me. 
Ii no one loves me I don’t care. Later I 
will apologize to the teacher and write 
about it in my diary. I will write and write 
all day long, like Papa, and nobody will 
see me. And I'll never eat dinner, even 
when we have baked apples for dessert. I 
won't sleep at night, but will write and 
write and write. Then in the morning 





Mama will say to me, like she does to 
Papa, that | am wearing myself out, and 
I'll have nerves. And let Mama cry. I don’t 
care. If nobody loves me then I don’t care 
at all.” 

He had just finished writing the last 
word when Mama and Ksenya Ivanovna 
came into the room. Without saying a word 
Mama took Misha’s diary and her lovely 
eyes that concealed a smile began to read 
Misha’s thoughts. - 

“My God!” she exclaimed quietly. “Can 
you imagine? What a child! No, this has 
to be shown to Papa!” and she left wath 
the notebook. 

They'll punish me, Misha thought. ‘‘You 









told on me,” he said to Ksenya Ivanovna. 

“If you don’t obey me, what...” 

“I’m not a horse to obey.” 

“Misha! . . >’ the teacher started, but 
Misha continued angrily. 

“T can’t study and think about everything 
and write everything down .. .” he was 
going to say much more but the maid 
entered and told him that Papa wanted 
him. 

“Come here, brother.” With one hand 
Papa covered his mustache; in the other 
he held Misha’s book. There were gay 





sparkles in his eyes. Mama -was lying on 
the couch, her head buried beneath a heap 
of little cushions, her shoulders shook as 
though from laughter. 

They won’t punish me, Misha figured. 

Papa drew Misha to him, embracing him 
with his knees, lifted his chin with his 
finger and asked: 

“You are being difficult, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” agreed Misha. 

“What for?” 

“Nothing.” 

“There must be a reason?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Misha, then added, 
“You don’t pay attention to me; Mama 
doesn’t pay attention either, and the teacher, 


too . . . no, not her, she bothers me all 
the time.” 

“Are your feelings hurt?” Papa asked 
softly. 


“Yes, they are.” 

“Well, don’t feel hurt,” Papa’s voice was 
very friendly. “Neither Mama nor I want 
to hurt you. Look at her. She’s lying there 
and choking with laughter. I also think 
it's funny, but I'll laugh later .; .” 

“Why is it funny?” Misha asked. 

“Tll tell you afterwards.” 

“No, tell me now why,” insisted Misha. 

“Well, you see, we have a very funny 
fellow for a son.” 

“Yeah?” Misha: couldn’t quite believe it. 

Papa lifted him to his lap. “Let’s talk 
seriously, okay?” 

“Okay,” Misha agreed and knitted his 
brows. 

“Nobody wants to hurt you; it’s the 
nasty weather that’s to blame for every- 
thing. If it was nice out, dry and sunny, 
you would be playing in the yard and 
having a lot of fun. As for your diary, 
you wrote a lot of nonsense there. . . .” 

“You, yourself, told me to,” Misha par- 
ried with a shrug. 

_ “Wait a minute, brother! I didn’t ask 
you to write nonsense, did 1?” 

“Maybe you didn’t,” Misha agreed. “I 
don’t remember now. So it came out to be 
nonsense, what I wrote?” 

“Exactly that, my friend!” Papa nodded 
his head. 

“And when you write books, do they 
also turn out to be nonsense?” Misha asked. 

Mama leaped from the couch and ran 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Valuable Statistical Study 
by BERNHARD J. STERN 


Tue PorpuLaTion oF THE SovaET UNION: 
History snp Prospects, by Frank Lori- 
mer, Columbia University Press, New 


York 1946. xiv + 289 pp. $4.00. 


HIS is an indisperisable book for all 

serious students of the Soviet Union. 
For those of the wider public, who like 
Alice in Wonderland “can’t abide statistics” 
it is somewhat forbidding. This is unfor- 
tunate, because the subdued exposition of 
its scholarly text, its over a hundred metic- 
ulously compiled tables, its twenty-two 
skillfully drawn charts and maps give evi- 
dence on the prodigious achievements of 
the Soviet Union more convincingly than 
most more popular books have done. It 
will require colossal impudence for groups 
hostile to the Soviet Union to dismiss this 
book as propaganda, for it was prepared 
for the League of Nations by Princeton 
University’s Office of Population Studies 
with substantial grants from the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. That Soviet-haters will want to dis- 
parage its findings is certain for from its 
solemn pages there emerges the dramatic 
tale of the triumph of Soviet policy, of the 
conquest of science, of rational planning 
and of socialism in a workers’ state. 

From a technical point of view, the work 
shows the growing maturity of the science 
of population studies, or demography. The 
author does not study population growth 
as a purely biological or statistical phe- 
nomenon, but grapples with its dynamics 
in the setting of the vast cultural and eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place within 
the Soviet Union. The book is therefore 
not merely a critical study of population 
in the USSR but also a summary review 
of the social and technical transformations 
that have made these changes possible. The 
author makes careful qualifications wher- 
ever accurate statistical data are lacking, 
fragmentary, or ambiguous, and scrupu- 
lously explains the basis for arriving at his 
estimates when they are necessary. The 
work is judiciously critical and painstaking 
throughout in its use and _ interpretation 
of evidence. 

To give perspectives on the population 
of the Soviet Union, Lorimer reviews the 
history of population trends in the Russian 
Empire. His analysis reveals that tsarist 
Russia at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was regarded as an overpopulated 
land because the retarded economic, cul- 
tural and political life of the country pre- 
vented the effective use of its agriculture, 
mineral, and fuel resources. The situation 
when the Soviet government took over was 
dismal in the extreme. In addition to the 
inherited bankruptcy of the Russian Em- 
pire, it is estimated that World War I 
and the Revolution and the subsequent 
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civil wars, foreign intervention, famine 
and epidemics caused a loss of over 26,000,- 
000 persons within the area of the USSR. 
Over 3,300,000 persons died from typhus, 
dysentery and cholera in the European part 
of USSR alone, between the years of 1914 
and 1923. Yet the Soviet Union recovered 
from the staggering effects of these cata- 
clysmic changes to become one of the two 
major nations of the world. 

One gets a substantial outline of the 
means by which this was done as one 
reads through the statistics of this book. 
By comparing the census of 1926 with the 
1897 census of the Russian Empire and 
with all later available data, especially with 
such returns of the 1939 census that had 
been published before the outbreak of 
World War II, Lorimer brings into pano- 
ramic perspective the. accomplishments that 
no amount of anti-Soviet incantations can 
exorcize away. 

The Soviet regime inherited three major 
economic problems from the economic 
structure of the Russian Empire. These 
were (1) the retarded development of in- 
dustry marked by a lack of capital equip- 
ment and skilled workers in a land with 
great unused natural resources for industrial 
development; (2) the low technological 
level of agriculture which consequently 
absorbed wastefully the productive resources 
of the nation, and (3) the inadequate eco- 
nomic integration of different regions, 
involving inefficient distribution of popu- 
lation, low productivity, and unnecessary 
transportation costs in the distribution of 
goods. What has happened in these three 
problem areas since the Soviet government 
took power, is treated at length. A few 
highlights are here selected as illustrative. 
In industry the gross output (in rubles of 
the 1926-27 price level) rose from 18.3 
billion in 1928 to 137.5 billion in 1940, a 
seven fold gain in twelve years. The rapid 
increase in the number of industrial work- 
ers during this period was accompanied 
by a marked advance in the productivity 
per worker. In agriculture, the numbers of 
tractors in use grew from 26,700 in 1928 
to 483,500 in 1938, and the percentage of 
sown land in collectives increased from 
2.3 per cent in 1928 to 99.3 per cent in 
1938. Although there was a decrease of the 
proportion of the Soviet population de- 





DR. BERNHARD J. STERN, Lecturer in 
Sociology at Columbia University, is the 
author and editor of several books on 
sociology and anthropology, among them, 
The Family: Past and Present, Society 
and Medicai Progress, and When Peoples 
Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Con- 
tact (with Alain Locke). His latest book, 
of which he is co-editor with Samuel 
Smith, is Understanding the Russians. 





pendent on agriculture and allied fields 
from 78 per cent in 1926 to not more than 
57 per cent in 1939, there was an absolute 
increase in the extent of land under culti- 
vation, and an increase in average yield 
per unit of sown land during the same 
period. The grim difficulties encountered 
and surmounted to attain these goals which 
are fully dealt with, underscore the gran- 
deur of the success. 

Population redistribution in order to en- 
able more effective use of resources for the 
benefit of the people has also gone on 
apace. A rapid increase in population in 
many established centers of commerce and 
industry took place, along with the found- 
ing of new industrial or commercial centers 
in previously uninhabited or sparsely set- 
tled areas. There were forty-nine boom 
cities in the Soviet Union which have 
increased threefold or more during the 
twelve year intercensus period and had a 
population of 50,000 or more in January, 
1939. Among the new cities was, for exam- 
ple, Komsomolsk, founded in the wilder- 
ness on the banks of the lower Amur 
river by 4,000 members of the Communist 
Youth Organization in 1932, and which 
by 1939 had a population of over 70,000 
equipped to launch steel vessels for duty 
in the Pacific Ocean. The extent of urbani- 
zation during this period is seen by the 
fact that the number of people living in 
places classified as urban increased 112 per 
cent, from 17.9 per cent of the population 
in 1926 to 32.8 per cent in 1939. People 
who had come from rural communities 
within the preceding twelve years made up 
at least two-fifths of the population of the 
Soviet cities in 1939, Vast new areas have 
been opened up under the Soviet five-year 
plans to make them economically balanced 
industrial regions integrated into and 
strengthening the entire economy of the 
Soviet Union. The extraordinary develop- 
ments of ‘the Soviet Far East and of the 
Soviet Arctic, even as presented in the 
unadorned, restrained context of this book, 
cannot help but evoke the admiration of 
all those who are not blinded by anti- 
Soviet hatred. This applies also to the con- 
struction of the large irrigation projects 
and the introduction of new methods of 
farming in the arid steppes. The move- 
ments of population have not merely 
brought about a more efficient balance be- 
tween persons, resources and economic 
operations, but they have also contributed 
to the development of a common culture 
among the previously divergent nation- 
alities. 

In discussing the growth of the Soviet 
population, which increased 15.9 per cent 
between ,the censuses of 1926 and 1939, 
Lorimer gives full credit to the enlightened 
health and medical program of the Soviet 
government. The extent of the preventive 
medical program is seen from the increase 
in sanitariums and health resorts from some 
2,000 in 1913 to 36,000 in 1928 and 132,000 
in 1941. Hospitals have grown in number 
and many special types of health centers, 
consultant centers for mothers and children 
and nurseries have also been established. 
Vast campaigns have been undertaken 
against epidemic diseases. 

The full story on population trends in 
the USSR cannot yet be told because pub- 
lished vital statistics are as yet incomplete. 
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However, Lorimer predicts that there will 
continue to be a rapid decline in mortality 
in the USSR, primarily because of the 
scientific public health techniques and their 
organization, which will be more effec- 
tively administered as the personnel receives 
better training, and because the strides made 
in the development of basic industries will 
provide the economic basis for improvement 
in health. Fertility too will probably not 
decline at the rate it has in European coun- 
tries because the economic costs to parents 
of bearing and rearing children in the 
Soviet Union is less than elsewhere, owing: 
to the greater public services for maternal 
and child care furnished by the socialist 
state. 

The author’s compact summary of his 
conclusions deserves quotation: “The dy- 
namics of the Soviet popylation,” he writes, 
“will bring continued population increase 
in the postwar period, with a large though 
gradually decreasing proportion of children, 
youth and young adults. There is also the 
prospect of an increasingly efficient distri- 
bution of population in relation to economic 
resources -and_ production. Finally, rapid 
advances in health, skills, cultural resources, 
and equipment will enhance the postwar 
prospects of the Soviet population. .. . In 
August 1914, the people of the Russian 
Empire were brought into the First World 
War. They were numerous but unhealthy, 








illiterate and bound by an economy that 
utilized a relatively small part of their re- 
sources at a low technological level. The 
next thirty years brought inconceivable 
hardships and tremendous losses. . . . The 
Russian people entered this period of trial 
with one great physical asset: a low density 
of persons to-resources, which gave it the 
highest potentiality for rapid industrial 
progress of any nation in the world. The 
will of the people and the quality of their 
leadership, by taking advantage of this 
basic physical asset, created at terrible cost 
a nation that has proved itself capable of 
withstanding the most powerful military 
aggression in human _ history. Having 
achieved the foundation of new economic 


and social progress and having survived ~ 


this ordeal, the people of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics today face pros- 
pects far different from those of the previ- 
ous generation. . . . The forces now implicit 
in Soviet population trends provide basic 
demographic conditions’ that will be con- 
ducive in the immediate future to economic 
and social progress. They also will ‘create 
a broad foundation for the future security 
of the Soviet Union, thereby enabling it 
to play a constructive role in relation to 
other nations.” 

These words cannot but help sustain the 
faith of many who are being reviled be- 
cause of their trust in the Soviet Union. 


Some Sharp and Useful Reminders 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


THe YEAR oF Sratincrap, by Alexander 
Werth. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1947. 499 pp. with maps 
and charts. $6.00. 


A first glance The Year of Stalingrad 
by Alexander Werth seems too formless 
to accomplish the task it sets itself. That 
task is to make clear the full significance 
of the year of the decisive battle which 
changed the course of the Second World 
War—and of modern history. © 

Much of the book is direct reportage— 
and ‘like the rest of Mr. Werth’s books, is 
the best reportage by a foreign corre- 
spondent to come out of Russia. Much of 
the book, too, is personal impression, given 
largely in the immediate form of diary 
entries. There are also biographical sketches 
of Russians who impressed Werth as typi- 
cal, representative or symbolic of what was 
then occurring in the anguished country. 
Informal interviews that personalize events 
or point up conclusions are scattered 
throughout the text. Finally, occtipying a 
comparatively small part of the whole, there 
are the sort of analyses and interpretations 
that, for another writer attempting the 
same task, would probably have been the 
major part of the book. 

As one gets well into this always readable 
but seemingly sketchy material it begins 
to gain body and significance. In the end 
it has shaped into a record imposing in its 
fullness and having the authenticity not 
only of the document but of life. And the 
reader feels that Werth fully succeeds in 
his intention. The significance of the Bat- 
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’ 
tle of Stalingrad, not only as a turning 
point of the war but as a pivotal point in 
a re-alignment of world forces, is made 
clear, and not only in terms of economic 
and political forces but in the reshaping 
of the ideas and emotions of men. 

Since the battle of Stalingrad, the most 
fearful and conclusive testing any social 
system could undergo, it is no longer pos- 
sible to overlook the new Socialist Society 
as an experiment but to deal with it as a 
reality. Of this the dangerous Truman 
policy is the wrong kind of acknowledg- 
ment. There is still time to change it from 
acknowledgment of the Soviet Union as a 
powerful’ potential enemy to acknowledg- 
ment of her as a continuing powerful ally 
and friend. - 

There are additional values in the book. 
Recording events of five years ago, five 
years that our headlong foreign policy 
makes appear to be five decades ago, the 
book offers some sharp and useful re- 
minders. 

In the year of Stalingrad, when the 
Red- Army was engaging the full weight 
of Europe as mobilized by Germany, 
Churchill visited Moscow to explain away 
the failure to open up a Second Front. 
German propaganda made use of the oc- 
casion with the method that had helped 
to disintegrate the France of Daladier. 
German loud speakers and millions of 
leaflets asked “Where are your English 
allies?” 

Not only was there no Second Front but 
the White Guard Polish-General Anders, 
acting with the knowledge of London, 





withdrew the only military force in a posi- 
tion to give direct aid to the Red Army. 

In that year Soviet consular officials with- 
out protest from British or American dip- 
lomats were framed and imprisoned on 
charges of a plot against the life of von 
Papen! And it appears more than a matter 
of speculation that Turkey was hovering 
on the point of entering the war as an 
ally of Hitler and was saved from that 
treacherous folly by the victory at Stalin- 
grad. This has been confirmed by a former 
member of the Turkish government in an 
article which appeared in the _ news- 
paper PM. 

These are timely reminders from the 
year of Stalingrad for this year of aid to 
Turkey! 


Six Centuries 
Of Russian Art 


by LYND WARD 


Tue Art oF Russia, edited and preface by 
Helen Rubissov. Published by Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. $6.00. 


ERE is a book that will take you, in 

some twenty-five pages of text and some 
160 pages of reproductions, through six 
centuries of Russian art—chiefly painting— 
and leave you with a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Russian culture that you 
very probably didn’t have before. 
Six centuries of anything is a pretty big 
order and in one book you hardly expect 
more than a running survey. It is a great 
tribute to Miss Rubissov that her combi- 
nation of comment and pictures gives real 
insight into the many influences that com- 
bined in complex cultural chemistry to 
make Russian art what it is, historically 
and today. 

We see its early growth in religious paint- 
ing, its reactions to the western contacts 
engineered by Peter the Great, its response 
to the changing’ aesthetics—Classicism, Ro- 
manticism, Realism and Impressionism—otf 
other parts of the continent. We get a good 
picture of the relation between the “Leftists” 
in painting and the new conditions cre- 
ated by the Revolution of 1917, and we 
see how the dominant art philosophy of 
the present—Social Realism—grew from the 
needs of a new relation between artist and 
audience, and at the same time grew from 
roots deep in earlier schools of Russian 
painting. 

This book whets your appetite and leaves 
you with the strong feeling that there 
should be more books on Russian~- Art—in 
more detail in text and pictures, and in 
color. Compared with our general knowl- 
edge of Russian music and literature, of 
Russian art we have known far too little. 
Here is a first step on the right road. 





LYND WARD'S drawings have frequently 
appeared in Soviet Russia Today. He is a 
distinguished American artist noted for his 
novels in pictures and his book illustrations. 
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Letters From One People to Another 


by B. A. BOTKIN 


Yes anp No Srortgs: A Book of Georgian 
Folk Tales, by George and Helen Papash- 
vily. Illustrated by Simon Lissim. Pub- 
lished by Harper tnd Brothers. New 
York, 1946. 227 pp. $2.50. 


T HE world of fairy tales, like the America 
of the Papashvilys’ first book, is a place 
where “anything, anything at all can hap- 
pen,” and where, as born storytellers, the 
Papashvilys are very much at home. In the 
days when they were getting started on 
their Pennsylvania farm, it will be recalled, 
stories like “The Boy Who Built a House 
from Elephant Bones” helped to “make the 
work go faster” and more enjoyably. Here 
the Papashvilys forget, and ask us to forget, 
workaday America, and, in nineteen stories 
that live in the heart rather than in books, 
take us back to a time and a place that 
were and were not. Because they have not 
forsaken their naive, playful humor and 
gentle satire, the book is a fitting com- 
panion piece for and a logical complement 
to Anything Can Happen. 

Under the magic rubric of the introduc- 
tory formula, “There was, there was, and 
yet there was not,” the book is evenly di- 
vided between humorous and _ fantastic 
fables. The former deal with tricksters, ani- 
mal and human, and with the foolish and 
the wise, and are more in the naive style, 


with dramatic conflict of wits and an occa- 
sional social motive, as when the poor man 
outsmarts the rich and powerful. The fairy 
tales proper, with their longish quests and 
tests, magic transformations and obstacles, 
cruel Devis or demons and crafty Eshmakie 
or witches, have a more elaborate and so- 
phisticated enchantment and a poetic sym- 
bolism. 

Known to folklorists through Marjory 
Wardrop’s Georgian Folk Tales, Yes and 
No Stories should bring to a wider audience 
of both adults and children the Trans- 
Caucasian folk literature of Georgia, which 
has much in common with the Persian and 
the Turkish. In conjunction with Anything 
Can Happen, this harmoniously written, 
designed, and decorated book illustrates the 
give-and-take of our cultural diversity, in 
which folklore is a “common ground.” 
For folk tales are not only, according to 
our authors,,letters from yesterday but also 
letters from one people to another. 





B. A. BOTKIN is a leading authority on 
American folklore. His books include "A 
Treasury of American Folklore," and “Lay My 
Burden Down." He is head of the American 
Folklore Society. 





Ehrenburg on the Balkans 


EuroPeEAN Crossroaps: A Soviet Journal- 
ist in the Balkans, by Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Published by Alfred Knopf, New York. 
177 pp. $2.00. 


allem ies Crossroaps is the report of a 
rapid correspondent’s tour of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. Cursory as it is, however, 
it is valuable for its dramatic pictures of 
the vigorous and optimistic life of these 
formerly harrassed and despairing little 
countries, and the new democratic forms 
emerging in their once stagnant economy 
and in their social and political institu- 
tions. With the advantage of a wide back- 
ground knowledge of the region and a 
mind more keenly attuned to the move- 
ment of history, Ehrenburg gives us in- 
finitely more than the reports of English 
and American correspondents who have 
preferred mystery to history and have 
mourned the legendary {ost romance of 
a feudal aristocracy and “kings” who were 
appointees of London, Paris and Berlin. 
There is, of course, the additional dis- 
tinction of Ehrenburg’s eloquent and epi- 
grammatic style which, alone, sets him 
apart from all the other correspondents 
of our time. 

Ilya Ehrenburg knows what fascism 
means, and as he saw its foul traces 
throughout Europe, as in the devastated 
fields and cities of his own land, the over- 
whelming thought that gripped him was 
that it must be banished from the world 
forever. He writes: 
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For Europe and the whole world the 
word “progress” sounds again—a_ prog- 
ress that will mean the realization of 
that victory which the world bought so 
dearly. with the blood of its best. Europe 
will need years to recuperate from its 
wounds. We can live on a lower standard 
than before, eat less, dress more poorly,’ 
and yet still keep our human dignity. 
But our dignity must not allow us to 
compromise with Fascism by accepting 
poverty in the realm of ideas and a lower 
moral standard of living. Despite the 
proverb about fighting fire with fire, 
you cannot drive out Fascism“by a coun- 
ter-Fascism or even by a semi-Fascism, 
but only by progressive science, by free- 
dom, and by respect for humanity. Only 
thus can Fascism be destroyed morally 
as well as physically. 


But Ehrenburg is not pessimistic about 
the future. Despite the remnants of fascism 
that remain, he could say: “When I looked 
at Europe's frightful wounds, I saw behind 
the rubble, the holocaust and the graves,. 
a new dawn.” LS. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Russia 1n Perspective, by George Soloveyt- 


chik, Norton, $3.00. 


R. SOLOVEYTCHIK substitutes opin- 

ionated impressions for orderly his- 
tory. What his book comes to is a whitewash 
of all tsarism the better to blacken the new 
Soviet epoch in Russian history. According 
to Soloveytchik, tsarist Russia was rapidly 
evolving into a constitutional monarchy; 
and its record, internally and in its foreign 
relations, did not compare unfavorably with 
that of other European powers. Getting on 
to Soviet times, Soloveytchik exploits the 
now fashionable reactionary notion that 
Scviet policies are merely a continuation of 
tsarist policies under worse conditions and 
with harsher methods. 


Dosrotrvsky, by Yanko Lavrin, Macmillan, 


$2.00. 


HE biographical matter in this book 
is condensed into a single chapter. The 
remainder of the text is devoted to an 
analysis of the great Russian writer as artist 
and psychologist, of his quest for new spiri- 


tual values, of his obsession with the dualism 


that so often unites good and evil in a 
torturing equality’ in men, and of the sig- 
nificance of Dostoievsky for our time. Mr. 
Lavrin sees Socialism as a fulfilment of 
Christianity and Dostoievsky as a prophet 
of that fulfilment. The theory is certainly 
strained beyond the bounds of the facts 
and there is mysticism and confusion in its 
presentation. But there are also some inter- 
esting insights not only into Dostoievsky’s 
work but into his reflection of Russian in- 
tellectual developments. 


ALEXANDER I oF Russia, by Leonid I. Strak- 
hovsky, Norton, $3.00. 


HIS biography attempts nothing new. 

It aims at no more than a swift-moving 
account of the tsar during whose reign the 
Russian people beat back the “invincible” 
army of Napoleon. Trying to take the credit 
of that achievement and to live up to its 
significance, the throned upstart ended, ac- 
cerding to one version which Mr. Strakhov- 
sky favors, as a hermit who survived his 
own mock burial for many years, trying 
to atone for his personal and royal sins. 


Tue Russtan-AMERICAN SONG AND Dance 
Book,’ by Marian Bergman. Full Color 
Illustrations by Lucina Smith Wakefield, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $3.00. 


N this beautifully illustrated Russian- 

American .Song and Dance Book by 
Marian Bergman we are introduced to a 
rich collection of Russia’s folk music. 

Each song or dance is given its own story 
and historical setting. Russian language, 
details of dance steps and costumes, as well 
as simple accompaniments, make ‘this a very 
usable as well as beautiful book, both for 
children and adults. DS. 
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History Is on Our Sinz, by Joseph Need- 
ham. Macmillan. 226 pp. $2.75. 


je is a collection of essays by the 
noted British experimental embryolo- 
gist. One of the* essays is a penetrating 
study of Lenin and Pavlov and scattered 
through the others are interesting commen- 
taries on the social role of science as exem- 
plified in the Soviet Union. 


Best SHort Stories oF Gorky. Edited by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky and_ Baroness 
Moura Budberg. With a foreword by 
« Aldous Huxley. Grayson Publishing Co. 
414 pp. $2.75. 


SATISFYING collection of the short 

stories of the great Russian master 
including six that have never before ap- 
peared in English translation. 


Russian SYMPHONY, ‘THoUGHTs ABOUT 
TcHalkovsky, by Dmitri Shostakovich 
and Others. With a portrait frontispiece. 
Philosophical Library. 271 pp. $2.75. 


SYMPOSIUM on the great composer 

by Soviet composers, critics and musi- 
cologists covering the major aspects of 
Tchaikovsky’s work and his role in Russian 
and world music. A list of the composer’s 
musical works and a bibliography of his 
writings are included. 


DrsIGN FOR AGGRESSION: THE INsIDE SToRY 
oF Hirrer’s War Prans, by Peter de 
Mendelsohn. Harper's. $3.50. 


HIS is a comprehensive study of the 

German plans for domination of the 
world, as revealed in the secret documents 
brought to light at the Nuremburg trials 
and elsewhere. A considerable section is 
devoted to the war plans against the Soviet 
Union. The testimony given here should 
help dispose of any further attempts to 
interpret the Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact as an “alliance.” 


Soviet Reeords . 


OVIET records are now available 

through the Compass Record Co., at 
533 Canal Street, New York City. The 
issues so far received include two albums 
and a separate ten-inch recording of per- 
formances by the Soviet violin virtuoso, 
David Oistrakh, of Sarasate’s Spanish Dance 
and Kreisler’s arrangement of a Stephen 
Foster melody. The two albums, both in 
the ten-inch size, are Prokofieff’s Romeo 
and Juliet ballet suite (12 sides) with the 
composer in the podium leading the Mos- 
cow Philharmonic Orchestra in a perform- 
ince that shuns trickiness and brings out 
the clear lines of the music. The second 
of the albums is a performance of the 
Shostakovich Trio, Opus 67, one of his 
Most ingratiating compositions. Shosta- 
kovich is at the piano in this performance 
'1 which he has the assistance of the famous 
Soviet violinist Tsyganov and the cellist 
Shirinsky, The trio takes up nine of the 
ten sides; the tenth is a performance by 
Shostakovich of his two preludes for the 
Plano in G minor and F sharp minor, 
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The Russians Like 
Harry Smith 


One of the successes on the Soviet stage this 
season is Konstantine Simonov’s The Russian 
Question, a play which revolves around an 
American newspaperman, Harry Smith, who 
refuses to peddle anti-Soviet material to his 
reactionary editor. Below, we give a few Soviet 
comments on the play, for it is interesting to 
see how, despite its rough handling of the 
hostile U. S. press, the Soviet people feel a 
sincere warmth and friendship for the people 
of the United States. 


Leonid Grossman, Doctor of Philology: 
Simonov not only exposes the world of 
falsehood and violence, but also correctly 
shows the representatives of great demo- 
cratic America, honest and heroic, progres- 
sive and wise—“the America of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt,” as the leading character 
calls it. Harry Smith is an honest American 
journalist; he is representative of the Amer- 
icans. The American people are known to 
have great admiration and love for Leo 
Tolstoi, Anton Chekhov, Turgeniev, Dos- 
toievsky, Tchaikovsky and _ Stanislavsky. 
These links are indivisible. They strengthen 
us in our deep-rooted sympathy with those 
noble statesmen of the American people for 
whom the Russian question has now be- 
come a question of national honor and his- 
toric justice. 


Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR Chess Cham- 
pion: America has always been popular in 
the Soviet Union—I am speaking now of 
the America of Mark Twain, and Edison, 


Jack London and Upton Sinclair, Lincoln 


and Roosevelt. One more American is win- 
ning popularity here — Harry Smith, the 
leading character in Simonov’s play. He 
may be fictitious, but in the play he is the 
embodiment of millions of honest Ameri- 
cans who fought beside us against Hitler- 
ism and who want with all their hearts 
to be friends with the Soviet people. 


Lt. Gen. Feodor Zelentsov: During the 
war we Soviet Army men and American 
soldiers fought together, joining forces to 
defeat Hitlerite Germany. In battle we 
Soviet soldiers learned to respect the hero- 
ism and daring of our American comrades- 
in-arms. I am sure the American soldiers, 
too, have retained their sympathy for us. 

I know that when Americans like Mac- 
Pherson shout: “The Soviet Union wants 
war!” or “Americans! Prepare for war!” 
the other America, that of Harry Smith 
and the millions of people will answer: 
“No! The Soviet Union does not want war!” 


Vera Inber, well-known Soviet writer: 
Harry Smith is caught between two Amer- 
icas as between an upper and nether mill- 
stone. But he will not be ground like grain 
—the grain of truth cannot be destroyed; 
on the contrary it grows and becomes more 
fertile. Though he may seem to have suf- 
fered defeat—he is out of work and deserted 
by his wife and friends—this is only at 
first glance, especially with regard to friends. 
For Smith has many friends, not only in 
America, but in every country, for people 
everywhere are interested in thé Russian 
question. It is the central question, the 
touchstone of true democracy. 


Courses on the USSR 


y. res courses announced by Jeffer ion 
School of Social Science, New York, 
for its summer term, which offers some 
thirty-five courses for the six weeks’ session 
beginning the week of July 7, are three 
which may be of special interest to readers 
of Soviet Russia Today. 

A course in Soviet Literature, by Dr. 
Dorothy Brewster, professor of literature at 
Columbia University and a contributor to 
SRT, will survey Russian literature since the 
Revolution, its heritage of psychological 
realism, its attempts to create new forms 
for a proletarian culture. 

Dr. Brewster will discuss the place of 
literature in the Five-Year Plan, the rise of 
“socialist realism,’ Soviet humor, war 
poems and sketches. Among the authors 
whose works will- be analyzed and dis- 
cussed are Mayakovsky, Yessenin, A. Tol- 
stoy, Sholokhov, Leonov and Simonov. 

Two other courses on the Soviet Union 
will include one on Soviet Foreign Policy, 
by Joseph Clark, foreign editor of the 
Daily Worker, and one on the History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
by David Goldway. 

Further information about the School 
and its curriculum can be secured at the 
School, 575 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 





; Notice to 
YOUR WORLD 
Subscribers 


Due to circumstances beyond the control of 
World News Services, the publisher of Your 


| World, Joseph E. Weider, refuses to continue 


the magazine. Since we have no intention of 
failing subscribers who purchased Your World 


| in advance, purely on the good name of World 
| News Services and its editor Raymond Arthur 





Davies we are prepared to make restitution. 

We will refund the money or substitute the 
World Newsletter on the basis of twelve issues 
(value: $6) in place of a yearly subscription to 
Your World, or five weekly issues (value: $2.50) 
in place of the $1.00 special offer. 

World Newsletter, as you may know, is pub- 
lished by us on the basis of detailed and exclu- 
sive information sent us by our correspondents 
throughout the world. The material appearing 
in the Newsletter appears nowhere else, and 
the letter itself is a valuable collection of 
information for anyone interested in domestic 
and foreign affairs. 

Will subscribers please write World News 
Services, 45 Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada, 
telling us your wishes in this matter. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


temporarily released in order to care for a 
sick member of the family, as in the. case 
of.a mother who remains at home to nurse 
an ill child. 

The benefit rate for sickness or accident 
ranges from fifty to one hundred per cent 
of ‘the worker’s earnings, depending upon 
the length of employment in his place of 
work and whether he is a member of the 
union. Non-members receive a somewhat 
smaller benefit than members. Disabled vet- 
erans receive one hundred per cent of their 
wages in the event of sickness or accident, 
irrespective of the length of their employ- 
ment. A majority of the workers receive 
benefits ranging from eighty to one hun- 
dred per cent of their wages, and in recent 
years payments have averaged approximate- 
ly eighty per cent of the earnings of the 
insured, 

Maternity benefits are paid during a com- 
pulsory leave of thirty-five days before 
childbirth and from forty-two to fifty-six 
days (depending on the mother’s health) 
afterwards. The same post-maternity bene- 
fit is payable for miscarriages occurring 
after the sixth month of pregnancy. 

The sole qualification for a maternity 
benefit is three months of continuous em- 
ployment in one place of employment. As 
in the case of accident and sickness, the 
amount of the benefit varies with length of 
employment and union membership. How- 
ever, the rates are higher than for other 
cases of temporary disability, and in the 
vast majority of maternity cases, the benefit 
equals one hundred per cent of earnings. 

Soviet law also requires the transfer of 
expectant mothers to suitable light work 
prior to their maternity leave, with a guar- 
antee of their former average earnings out 
of the insurance fund. Upon returning to 
work at the conclusion of their leave, moth- 
ers are entitled to time off with pay at ap- 
propriate intervals during the working day 
so that they may nurse their infants in the 
creche which is attached to every enterprise. 

In addition to maternity insurance, every 
working mother or wife of a working man 
receives an allowance of 210 rubles at child- 
birth to defray the cost of a layette and 
feeding. The amount of this allowance may 
be increased by the social insurance council 
ot the enterprise in the case of needy fami- 
lies. A further allowance is paid tormothers 
of two or more children. This ranges from 
a lump sum of 400 rubles for the second 





child, 1300 rubles plus 80 rubles a month 
for the third child, to 5000 rubles and 300 
rubles a month for each child after the 
tenth. The*monthly allowance is payable 


until the child’s fifth birthday. 


Pensions for permanent disability are paid 
to workers and salaried employees by the 
insurance fund. 

No record of previous employment is 
required ‘to qualify for a pension if the dis- 
ability results from an occupational injury 
or disease, including one incurred while 
traveling to or from work, on the premises 
of the place of employment before or after 
working hours, or on a business trip. In 
the case of permanent disability from non- 
occupational causes, a period of previous 
employment is required of all workers over 
the age of twenty. The qualifying period 
varies with the age and sex of the worker 
and is reduced in the case of underground 
or other hazardous employment. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a worker at age 35-40 
the qualifying period of previous employ- 
ment is ten years for men, seven years for 
women and five years for underground 
workers. At age 40-45 the qualifying pe- 
riod becomes twelve years for men, nine 
for women and seven .for underground 
workers. Prior employment need not be con- 
tinuous, provided that no single interrup- 
tion exceeds five years. Time spent in the 


armed services or partisan detachments 
and--in most cases—in educational insti- 
tutions is included in the employment 
record. 


Three ,categories of permanent disability 
are recognized: total disability where the 
worker requires an attendant; total dis- 
ability where no attendant is required; and 
partial disability. The amount of a pension 
for permanent disability depends upon its 
character and whether it resulted from 
an occupational or non- occupational 
cause. 

In the case of permanent disability caused 
by an occupational injury or disease, the 
pension rate is as follows: one hundred per 
cent of wages for disabilities of the first 
category; seventy-five per cent for those of 
the second category; and fifty per cent for 
those of the third category. However, if the 
worker was injured in an accident which 
was the fault of management, he or his 
union may sue it and, in every case, recover 
one hundred per cent.of his wages for the 
entire period of his incapacity. 
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When the disability had a non-occupa- 
tional cause, the pension rate is as follows: 
sixty-seven to sixty-nine per cent of wages 
for disabilities of the first category; forty- 
seven to forty-nine per cent for those of the 
second category; and thirty-three to thirty- 
five per cent for those of the third category. 


These rates are increased from ten to 
twenty-five per cent in the case of workers 
who have a three- to fifteen-year record of 
continuous employment in the same estab. 
lishment. 

Upon ‘the death of a worker or salaried 
employee, pensions are paid to the mem- 
bers of his family. These are payable to 
children, brothers or sisters under the age 
of sixteen (eighteen if students), to super- 
annuated or incapacitated parents, wife or 
husband; and to able-bodied parents, wife 
or husband having children under eight 
years of age 

The pension is based upon the amount 
that would have been payable to the de- 
ceased for a permanent disability of the 
second category. It ranges from fifty per 
cent of that amount for one dependent to 
one hundred twenty-five per cent for four 
or more dependents. 

Old age pensions are paid to men at 
age sixty with twenty-five years of previous 
employment; to women at fifty-five with 
twenty years of employment and to work- 
ers in underground and hazardous occupa- 
tions at fifty with twenty years of employ- 
ment. The amount of the pension ranges 
“from fifty to sixty per cent of .earnings, de- 
pending upon the nature of the previous 
employment. 

In addition to the cash benefits payable 
out of the insurance fund, it is also used to 
construct and maintain a widespread net- 
work of sanitaria and rest homes which are 
administered and operated by the trade 


unions. In the summer of 1941, the trade - 


unions had 662 rest homes and 231 sanitaria 
in addition to the more than 2600 similar 
institutions belonging to other Soviet or- 
ganizations. In 1940, the trade unions sent 
2,398,900 workers to these health and rec- 
reation resorts, either expenses-paid or for 
a fee of not more. than one-third of actual 
cost. During the war, most of them were 
used as military hospitals, and many were 
reduced to utter ruin by the Nazi invad- 
ers. When I visited Russia in the fall of 
1945, the sanitarium and rest home depart- 
ment of the AUCCTU was concentrating 
its energies and attention on the tremen- 
dous task of restoration and reconstruction. 
Despite the enormity of the destruction 
wrought by Hitler’s vandals, 750,000 work- 
ers were being sent to sanitaria and rest 
homes in 1945 and the 1946 plan called for 
accommodating 2,000,000. 

The insurance fund also finances summer 
camps for workers’ children and an exten- 
sive system of sport and physical culture 
establishments, a description of which 
must be deferred to a later article. 

As stated at the outset of this article, the 
social insurance fund covers all employed 
persons in the Soviet Union—all wage earn- 
ers and salaried employees. All other cit 
zens, including collective farmers, mem- 
bers of industrial artels, members of. the 
armed services and the self-employed, re 
ceive similar benefits either from an insut- 














' ance fund operated by their collective of 
| directly from the state. 
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OIL AND THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


(Continued from page 9) 


effect erects an American-trained Turko- 
Greek army between Russia and the world’s 
largest oil reserves.” : 

And the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune's. This Week (May 4) captioned 
pictures of Turkish troops with the state- 
ment that, “hard-headed Americans know 
that the frontiers of the United States are 
on the Dardanelles, with Turkey as the 
key to the oil reserves of the Middle East, 
the world’s richest.” 

The full oil implications of the Truman 
Doctrine have not been revealed, but we 
know enough from reading these Wall 
Street organs to realize how thoroughly it 
is lubricated with Rockefeller, Mellon and 
Morgan oil. 

The Wall Street Journal (May 8) pre- 
sented a map of what it calls the “Oil- 
Rich Near East, now getting much atten- 
tion from politicians and businessmen.” 

It shows how this area “stretches south 
from Turkey through Syria, Lebanon and 


Palestine to Egypt and the Sudan in Africa. . 


Eastward it includes Arabia, Aden, Iran 
{Persia} and Iraq [Mesopotamia]. The 
Persian Gulf area of Arabia, Qatar, Ku- 
wait and South Iran is the site of increas- 
ing American oil production.” And some 
people, says this Wall Street daily, include 
not only Turkey: but Greece in the Near 
East. 

Certainly the Greek-Turkish “aid” bill 
is directly related to this oleaginous area. 
The United States, which was previously 
only a “minority partner” in oil develop- 
ments here, is now on its way to becoming 
the dominating power. 

About a month before the Truman mes- 
sage, the conservative World Report, one 
of the reactionary David Lawrence pub- 
lications, (February 11) said: 

“The United States is rapidly replacing 
Britain as the biggest oil operator in the 
oil-rich countries of the Middle East,” 
where, incidentally, about 42 per cent of 
the world’s proved oil resources are lo- 
cated, 

_ “Oil has brought the U. S. A. a new 
frontier between the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean Sea,” continues this publi- 
cation, “Like all frontiers, it is a potential 
source of international quarrels. It en- 
meshes the United States in the problems 
of one of the world’s most troubled areas.” 

The most recent developments in this 
enmeshing process Were described as fol- 
lows: 

“Events of the last few weeks have given 
Americans broader control of the oil of 
Saudi Arabia, the Kingdom of Abdul Aziz 
[bn Saud. [When production reaches 500,- 
00 barrels a day, King Saud can count on 
an income from oil royalties of about forty 
million dollars a year—R.W.D.] Ameri- 
cans also will receive a large share of the 
oil output of Iran, until recently a British 
preserve. U. S. interests now are to help 
build two oil pipe-lines across half a dozen 
countries of the Middle East. This adds 
up to a major U. S. share of the biggest 
potential oil basin’ in the world.” 

An earlier issue of the same weekly, 
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December 31, 1946, reported that the dis- 
covery of the Saudi Arabian pool of un- 
derground oil, “possibly as vast as the oil 
reserves within continental United States, 
is changing the basic structure of the world- 
wide oil business.” 

It states bluntly that American firms 
“are moving into a stronger position to 
compete with British-Dutch oil interests 
both in the production fields of the Middle 
East and in the markets of Europe and 
North Africa.” 

Discussing the same develapment, New 
York Times correspondent Cabell Phil- 
lips, writes from Washington (April 6) 
that already “United States interests own 
all the oil rights in Saudi Arabia and the 





A loan of $102,000,000 for the general 
development of Aramco is being made by 
a group of banks headed by Chase Na- 


tional Bank. (Rockefeller). In addition, 
leading American insurance companies are 
investing $125,000,000 in the pipe-line com- 
pany, the loan being guaranteed by the 
four U. S. companies involved. 

Jersey Standard also recently reached an 
agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
(a British concern whose principal oil pro- 
duction is in Iran and Kuwait) to buy, 
over a period of 20 years, a substantial 
quantity of crude oil. It is also joining 
with this company in building a new pipe- 
line to carry Iranian and Kuwait oil to 
the Mediterranean coast. 

Standard of New Jersey is likewise a 
partner in the Iraq Petroleum Co., the in- 
ternational company which has concessions 
in Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, 





duction. 





“I cannot stress the importance of this part of the world [the Middle 
East] too strongly. With oil reserves known to be in excess, and poten- 
tially greatly in excess, of the known reserves in the United States, it may 
well be that the Middle East will ultimately become, as DeGolyer [pe- 
troleum geologist] has predicted, the center of gravity of .world oil pro- 
It is not difficult, therefore, to appreciate how important may 
be our political relationship with various countries and the small sheik- 
doms that make up that part of the world.” 


Charles B. -Rayner, Petroleum Adviser, U. S. Dep’t. of 
State, in an address at Mt. Vernon, Ill., March 13, 1947. 








Bahrein Islands, half those in Kuwait, and 
about a fourth of those in Iraq and Trans- 
Jordan.” 

And who is the State Department speak- 
ing for when it intervenes in this area? 
The story is long and intricate, but the 
list of companies involved can be set down 
in relatively small space. Here are the 
private American corporate interests for 
whom American imperialism speaks when 
it shakes its fist against a mythical “Com- 
munism” in the Middle East. 

Take a look first at the Rockefeller 
companies involved, in this area. 

Among the most important is the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California which ob- 
tained the original 60-year concessfon in 
Saudi Arabia in 1933. It has owned half 
of the stock of the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (Aramco) in which the Texas Co. 
later became a _ partner. Ownership in 
Aramco is now being broadened with Cali- 
fornia Standard to own 30 per cent of the 
stock, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 30 
per cent, the Texas Co. 30 per cent, and 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 10 per cent. (See 
below.) 

California Standard also owns one-half 
of the stock of the Bahrein Petroleum Co., 
operating on Bahrein' Islands off the coast 
of Arabia. 

Then there is the original and most 
powerful Standard Oil concern, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., in which John D. 
himself has the biggest stock interest bring- 
ing him millions in dividends annually. 
As indicated, this company is about to 
acquire a 30 per cent’ interest in Aramco 
as well as in the related Trans-Arabian 
Pipe-Line Co. that will build the pipe-lines 
to connect the Saudi Arabian wells of 
Aramco with the Mediterranean. 





Qatar, Cypress and Trans-Jordan. iraq 

‘ Petroleum is jointly owned by American, 
British, French and Dutch capital but its 
top personnel is mainly British, 

Another Rockefeller outfit, which is a 
partner in Iraq Petroleum is Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co. The joint interest of Jersey 
Standard and Socony-Vacuum in Iraq Pe- 
troleum is effected through the Near East 
Development Corp. and amounts to 23% 
per cent. They also share an interest in 
the I.P.C. pipe-line to the Mediterranean 
coast and have refineries at the Lebanon 
terminus. 

Socony-Vacuum, as noted above, also is 
acquiring a 10 per cent interest in Aramco 
in connection with the Saudi Arabian de- 
velopment. Like Jersey Standard, it also 
has acquired a contract for the sale of large 
quantities of Iranian oil produced by the 
Iranian Oil Co. 

Both Rockefeller and Morgan are in- 
volved in the Texas Co., the fourth com- 
pany with an interest in Aramco, having 
been, along with California Standard, in on 
the ground floor of that operation, owning 
originally half the stock. It also has a half 
interest in ownership of the Bahrein Pe- 
troleum Co. 

Finally, we come to the Mellon-con- 
trolled Gulf Oil Corp. which owns jointly 
with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Kuwait 
Oil Co., which has a concession in the 
Kingdom of Kuwait, a British protectorate. 

The U. S. government is of course doing 
its share, with taxpayers’ money, to sec 
that the oil companies are given a friendly 
welcome in these backward regions. The 
U. S. Export-Import Bank has loaned Saudi 
Arabia $10,000,000 and has earmarked an 
additional $15,000,000, the loans to be 
guaranteed by oil royalties. It was also 
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rumored recently (World Report, April 
22) that Saudi Arabia, inspired by U. S. 
generosity to the Turkish government, was 
appealing to Washington for $100,000,000 
more cash, “with the fight on commu- 
nism” as the bargaining point. 

As for Iran, it was reported by the same 
source that the Iranian government repre- 
sentatives “say it would take $250,000,000 
to do the job” of cleaning out the Com- 
munists there. Presumably a good part 
of this money would be used to pressure 
the Iranian parliament to refuse to grant 
any oil concession in northern Iran to the 
Soviet Union. This action would be forced 
on Iran despite earlier promises to give 
the Russians a little taste of the “Open 
Door” policy which the U. S. State De- 
partment had previously advocated when 
it was helping American companies to 
break the British monopoly in the twenties. 

With the U. S. government pouring 
military aid into the laps of the reactionary 
governments of Greece and Turkey, and 
dangling further loans before the eyes of 
other countries in the Middle East, it is 


obvious that the stockholders of the above-’ 


named oil companies are bound to be the 
main beneficiaries. 

This is openly recognized in the oil 
trade press. The Oil Weekly (March 24), 
a few days after the Truman program 
was outlined, said that the U. S. compa- 
nies, in their operations in Saudi Arabia, 
for example, “will expect a profit com- 








Two works by the Soviet artist Alexei Pahkomov—part of his series 
on the Reconstruction of Leningrad. 


mensurate with the international political 
risk. They should have it. And they will 
likely get it.” : 

This may be music in your ears if you 
are a stockholder in Standard Oil. If you 


are not, we suggest you communicate 
your conclusions to Secretary George Mar- 
shall, whose address, if you have not writ- 
ten him before, is U. S. State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE MAIN ISSUE—FRIENDSHIP WITH THE USSR 


(Continued from page 7) 


The problem of a centralized administration within a fed- 
eral Reich, and the problem of reparations were really the 
key issues at Moscow. The other points raised are either tan- 
gential or aspects of the above. 

For example, the American attempt to revise the Polish 
borders is clearly part of a bargaining threat. Can we seri- 
ously hope to oust the Poles who have settled in those eastern 
territories of the Reich, from which most of the Germans 
have already been removed? Or do we seriously think that 
in a unified Germany, centrally administered, the Soviet Union 
and France can be deprived of a say in the control of the 
Ruhr-Rhineland basin, which is such an important part of 
Germany? 

As for the forty-year treaty of alliance which Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Dulles make so much of, it is understandable that the 
Soviet Union is unimpressed with the pledge of a forty-year 
alliance when the real foundations of such an alliance—a 
demilitarized and denazified Reich, which has discharged its 
reparations responsibility—have not yet been secured. We can- 
not expect the Russians to be enthusiastic with a verbal pledge 
of friendship when the hard realities of friendship such as 
living up to reparations agreements and unifying the Reich, 
destroying the social basis of militarism and imperialism— 
have not yet been accomplished. 


For One World Instead of Two 


A ND MATTERS ARE MADE WORSE, WHEN INSTEAD OF MEETING 

the Soviet Union halfway on these hard, material issues, 
Mr. Acheson proposes to rebuild Germany and Japan, too. Re- 
building these countries, in the absence of an American-Soviet 
settlement, can only be interpreted as rebuilding them against 
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the USSR. That is the essence of the Truman Doctrine. 
It can hardly amaze us that the Soviet people are suspicious. 
And the suspicion is bound to grow that the State Depart- 
ment does not really wish a settlement. It prefers the unilat- 
eral course of restoring the power of our erstwhile enemies 
instead of the cooperative course, which Stalin outlined for 
Stassen, the path of alliance with our friends. . 
What then is hopeful about the present situation? What 
is hopeful is that the overwhelming pressure of American 
and world opinion must in the end restore that cooperative 
course. The people of America did not support the action 
that Congress has taken in putting through the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill. Despite the efforts to foist it upon them 


as something quite other than it is, they were not fooled. . 


Congressmen and Senators reported letters running five to 
one against it. Public polls indicated the intensity of the 
popular opposition. That opposition will grow as the nature 
of the Truman Doctrine becomes even more clear in applica- 
tion, as new measures to support reactionary governments 
and oppose the Soviet Union are put forward, as new bills 
roll in which in the end must come out of the pockets 
of the people. The democratic people of the world will 
resent and fight against America’s new course. Already there 
are serious rifts within the Anglo-American bloc. If our 
present policy makers cannot be made to understand that 
the process of dividing the world on which they are now 
embarked can only result in national suicide, the people 
will turn to the leadership of those who do, of those who 
understand that we must cooperate with the Soviet Union 
and uphold.the United Nations, or lead ourselves and the 
world to destruction. 
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MISHA 


(Continued from page 21) 


out as though the coffee pot were boiling 
over. She even bubbled like a coffee pot. 
Misha knew very well that she was laugh- 
ing and wanted to hide it. These grown- 
ups can be pretty good bluffers, too. 

Papa also wanted to laugh. His cheeks 
were blown out and red and his mustache 
bristled and seemed to tickle his nose. 

“Yep,” he said. “I also write nonsense 
sometimes. It’s very difficult to write truth- 
fully and well. Your poems are not bad 
at all; but the rest is no good!” 

“Why?” asked Misha. 

“It’s all too angry. You are a critic and 
[ didn’t know that. You criticize everybody 
and one should always start with oneself. 
First of all you should criticize yourself. 


Although, even that wasn’t necessary. You 


know what? Let’s forget the whole thing 
about the diary.” 

“Okay, let’s forget,” Misha agreed. He 
was drawing pictures on Papa’s*paper with 
a red and blue pencil. “And it’s dull, too, 





like studying. It was your idea. You said 
‘write and it will be interesting.’ So I wrote, 
but there was nothing interesting. Papa 
may I skip my lessons today?” ‘ 

“Why?” 

“?d rather read something with Ksenya 
Ivanovna.” 

“All right, you may skip your lesson,” 
Papa agreed. “But the two of us must 
apologize to your teacher. We said and 
wrote things about her that aren’t nice.” 

Papa stood up and, holding each others’ 
hands, the two of them started towards 
Misha’s room. 

“Of course it’s true that her nose is a 
little bit turned up, but it’s better’ not to 
remind her of it. Things like that you 
can’t correct with words, brother. A nose, 
no matter what shape, is given to vou for 
life. You, for instance, have freckles on 
vour nose and all over your little mug. 
Would you like it if I called you speckled?” 

“I wouldn't,” Misha agreed. 
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THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICS 


(Conttnued from page 13) 


capital of a rum little republic, with a 
mysterious language of its own, called 
Abkhazia. The outstanding character- 
istic of the Abkhazian peasants is their 
astonishing longevity. Over four thou- 
sand of them are supposed to be well 
over a hundred years old, and we were 
taken to call upon a dignified and erect 
Methuselah who was supposed to be over 
150 years old, had been seven times mar- 
ried, and had a daughter, one of the 
younger end, of eighty. (In the next 
village, we were told, there was a man 
ten years older still.) For my part I 
do not believe that the old chap was a 
hundred-and-fifty or so, but on the evi- 


‘dence of his appearance and his.memor- 


ies, I am certain that he was years 
older than anybody I have ever seen 
before, and that. compared with him 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is a mere young- 
ster. Russian scientists are investigat- 
ing the causes of this . extraordinary 
longevity in this tiny region. My own 
theory is that anybody who can digest 
that food and survive the terrifying 
local vodka, set before us by the an- 
cient’s great - great - grandchildren, _ is 
tough enough to live almost forever. I 
noticed that when we were photographed 
with this hundred-and-fifty-year-old he 
carefully arranged his native costume, 
thereby confirming my opinion that van- 
ity never leaves us to the very end. 


It was in this town of Sukhumi that 
I was given a magnificent old Georgian 
short sword, in a silver chased sheath. 
It was given to me by the leader of the 
Georgian Dance “Ensemble,” as _ the 
Soviet people call these fine troupes of 
singers and dancers. I became a raging 
admirer of this particular Georgian 
troupe, and am determined that they 
shall visit London, where they would 
take our audiences by storm, so ex- ° 
quisite are the gliding girls, so ener- 
getic are the men. I can still hear the 
haunting little tunes they danced to, 
still see the romantic {gures moving as © 
in a dream. Electric power and industry 
may yet transform these remote country- 
sides, but the best of the old native cul- 
ture is being carefully preserved. 

I have always held that the proper 
sphere of fervent nationalism is not in 
politics and economics, where it leads 
to war, but in culture, where it adds to 
the variety of life. The stupid old Im- 
perial regimes always made the mistake 
of trying to suppress national cultures. 
The Soviet Union, which shows a wis- 
dom in dealing with its own peoples 
that it too often lacks in its relation with 
foreigners, has not made this mistake. 
It deliberately encourages and fosters - 
these traditional national cultures, , and 
the wide Soviet land glitters and hums 
with their dance and song. 
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TESTS FOR U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 


the Truman proposals in the cases of Tur- 
key and Greece do not “by-pass” the U.N. 
They do, emphatically. These proposals are 
directed mainly against Russia, and are 
designed to “contain her.” Turkey needs 
no relief. She needs no large army. Russia 
has raised the question of future control 
of the Dardanelles, but she has not indulged 
in threats of force. What would America 
do if she were in Russia’s position with 
respect to the Dardanelles? To ask this 
question is to answer it. International con- 
trol of the Straits may be an acceptable 
solution, and we are justified in pushing 
it. To go beyond this is to court peril and 
to embark upon an aggressively imperial- 
istic policy. 

Russia is not aggressive and imperialistic. 
Let us drop Big Lie. No. 2. 


3. 


Is Russia bolshevizing and communizing 
her neighbors? . 

She is not. She is using her influence 
to encourage genuine reforms, which the 
populations want and demand, but she is 
nowhere attempting to force collectivization 
of the land or socialization of all industry 
and trade. She is working hard to consoli- 
date and improve socialism at home. Suc- 
cess there is infinitely more eloquent and 
impressive than oratory and_ propaganda. 
The liberal world is watching Russian  so- 
cialism and sovietism with deep interest 
and no little sympathy. Plutocracy is afraid 
not of Russian failure, but of Russian suc- 
cess, economically, politically and culturally. 
Russia has no boom-bust problem. She is 
poor and must practice severe self-denial. 
Wars and enemy savagery and hatred are 
the causes of her present poverty. But hard 
work, confidence and faith in her regime 
will solve her problems and _ steadily im- 
prove her living standards. The Russian 
masses trust and admire their government 
—a bitter pill for her foes to swallow. Nail 
Big Lie No. 3. 


4. 


Is Russia undermining the democratic 
governments? 

No. She is wasting no time, energy or 
money on scheming and plotting against 
foreign governments. Her hands are full. 
She kows that, in Stalin’s words, “Russian 
communism is not for export,” nor revolu- 
tion. She will. rejoice if other countries 
freely and deliberately adopt socialism and, 
eventually communism, as a remedy for 
their ills. She does not feel, as Trotsky did, 
that she must work for world revolution. 
Socialism in a single country, she holds, is 
possible, if only the foreign plutocrats will 
let that country alone. There is not a scin- 
tilla of real evidence that the Kremlin is 
mischievously meddling in the affairs of 
other countries. This charge is Big Lie No. 4. 

De 

Can we trust the Soviet Union? 

Yes, provided we apply the same _ yard- 
stick to it and to ourselves. We can do 
business with the USSR. Even the bankers 
and capitalists admit that Russia is a very 
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good risk financially. We can trust her 
diplomatically if our own deeds correspond 
to our professions. Russia needs and wants 
peace. But she insists on being treated as 
a first-rate power, which she is. She is 
accused in the reactionary press of being 
“a very hard bargainer,”’ but her critics 
never mention the facts about the devasta- 
tion and destruction she suffered in the 
war she had not provoked. If the United 
States had suffered like losses, it, too would 
have to act as a hard bargainer in repara- 
tions negotiations and in the recovery of 
goods stolen from her by ruthless enemies. 
We are very soft and charitable at Russia’s 
expense, and this is scarcely good altruism. 

Socialism, capitalism and the mixed eco- 
nomic system existing in many countries 
today can live side by side, trade fairly, 
cooperate in many ways, agree to differ on 
remote issues, 2nd recognize the truth that 
no country has a monopoly of virtue or 
honesty. Sufficient unto the day the prob- 
lems thereof. Let us not speculate upon 
possible problems of the future while our 
own complex problems demand intensive 
study, discussion and solution. 

In judging Russian proposals or acts, we 
should ask ourselves the question how we 
would act under similar circumstances, and 
carefully distinguish between facts and mere 
speculation, gossip and suspicion. This sim- 
ple approach would clear the: atmosphere 
wonderfully, remove most psychological 
obstacles in the way of mutual understand- 


ing, and produce substantial results of prac- 
tical importance. 

After all, some of our steps and measures 
look different to the Russians than they do 
to many Americans. And our record is not 
as flawless and spotless as most Americans 
imagine. We cannot justify our Mexican 
war, our Spanish war, our, annexation of 
‘the Philippines, our intervention and dic- 
tation in Latin America. We have made 
serious mistakes, and so has Russia. But let 
the dead bury the dead. We are not called 
upon to “appease” Russia, but only to be 
just and enlightened in our dealings with 
her. It is painfully evident that certain 
American cliques and interests are deter- 
mined to prevent genuine peace and co. 
operation with the Kremlin government. 
These interests are not democratic, have no 
faith in democracy, and stubbornly oppose 
all economic reform demanded by demo- 
cratic philosophy and a sense of social jus- 
tice. Many of our liberals and progressives 
are not deceived by their empty slogans and 
hollow catchwords. We must work hard to 
undeceive those millions whose minds have 
been twisted and poisoned by malicious and 
mendacious propaganda. 

This method of facing frankly ,and di- 
rectly the questions which American audi- 
ences have in their minds when Russia is 
the subject, of taking the initiative, dnd 
refuting familiar charges point by point, | 
repeat, has proved effective and persuasive. 
It disarms many prejudiced critics and 
captures the interest and sympathy of the 
elements which are desirous of ascertaining 
the truth and of entertaining appeals to 
reason and the square deal. 
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Behind Soviet Power 
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ask for our book list where you will find 
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OF RUSSIAN 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Directed by Sergei Eisenstein, with 
Nikolai Cherkassov, star of “Alex- 
ander Nevsky” and “Baltic 
Deputy.” Music by Prokofieff. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the Inter- 
national Cinema 
Cannes. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Stalin Prize story of the strat- 
egy at Stalingrad. International 
Cinema Award Winner. 


Festival at 


RUSSIA ON PARADE 


First color pictures of the spec- 
tacular sports display and pag- 
eant of the 16 Soviet Republics. 


® 
Coming Soon 
THE ROAD HOME 


Gripping drama of a war pris- 
oner’s escape. Directed by Alex- 
ander Ivanov. 


THE VOW 


Screen epic of Stalin and the So- 
viet people from Lenin’s death to 
the present day. 
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JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former U.S. Ambassador to the 


USSR: Dr. Davis, in my opinion, in the pub- 
lication of this information, is rendering a 
service to the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT, President of World’s YMCA’s: 


COL. 


Henry A. Wallace 

says 

EVERYONE 
should read 


RAYMOND WALSH, radio commentator: 


Necessary, timely, fair-minded, should be read 


by all. 


RAYMOND ROBINS, who commanded the 
American Red Cross Mission to Russia during 
the first seven months of the Soviet regime: 
All that Dr. Jerome Davis writes on the Soviet 
Union is supported by first hand and com- 
petent investigation. He has always been con- 
cerned about the FACTS and let theories take 


care of themselves. 


A com- 
petent sociologist, who has acquired the 
scholar’s tools ... a competent journalist, who 
writes without the scholar’s jargon . . . no bias, 
except for truth and for friendship between 
Americans and Russians in a world freed from 
fear. 


Behind Soviet Power 


bakes camne AND THE RUSSIANS 


by JERO 


AE DAVIS 
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Yours at a bargain 


This book is now yours, together with 
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holds for a one-year renewal. 


Those who want only the book, can 
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